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ADRIFT ON THE SALT MARSH. 


The little volume recently published on the His- 
toric Storms of New England contains many curi- 
ous anecdotes of flood, wreck and devastation by 
the elements, but none more interesting than the 
narrative of the adventures of two men of Rowley 
in» a great December snow-storm more than a 
hundred years ago. 

The two men, Samuel Pulsifer and Samuel 
Elwell, had gone down in the morning to a little 
island in the salt marsh some miles away, mean- 
ing to dig clams on the flats near by, enjoy a win- 
ter picnic, and after passing the night in a rough 
hut which stood upon the island, return to town 
next day. 

They dug their clams, but finding that a snow- 
storm which had begun some time before was 
rapidly increasing in violence, they decided to 
give up their plan and go home. It was low tide 
and they started across the marsh, but soon lost 
their way in the blinding storm, and after wander- 
ing about until they were nearly exhausted found 
a large dry haystack perched on staddles, into 
which they dug a hole and crept to pass the 
night. 

But when morning dawned they found that the 
storm had not abated, while the tide had risen so 
high that it wet the hay in the hole where they 
had slept, or tried to sleep, and they were obliged 
to mount to the top of the stack to keep out of the 
water. The cold was intense, and the tide still 
rising. Presently a great cake of ice floated 
toward them and striking against their refuge 
knocked it bodily off the staddles, and it floated 
away with them over the flooded marsh. 

They could not tell what were the points of the 
compass, could discover no landmarks, and indeed 
could perceive nothing but tossing waters and 
whirling snow, while their frail raft itself often 
whirled round and round until they were in 
danger of being flung dizzied and helpless into 
the waves. 

At length they felt it go to pieces beneath their 
feet, but a larger stack floating by at the same 
moment, they were able to leap upon it, and 
drifted for two hours more. 

At the end of that time, benumbed with wet 
and cold, and fast becoming drowsy with the 
sleep that precedes freezing, they had given 
themselves up for lost when they discovered land 
only four rods away, but separated from them 
by broken cakes of ice. 

They were so utterly weary that at first they 
made no effort to reach it, but presently feeling 
their stack begin to move in a direction which 
they now knew must take them out to sea, they 
were roused to exertion. 

They threw themselves upon the intervening 
ice-cakes, and one soon reached the shore. The 
other, Pulsifer, got near enough to touch bottom 
with his feet, but his legs were so benumbed that 
he could not step, and he must have frozen to 
death while standing in the water, had he not 
thought of moving his legs ahead one at a time 
with his hands, as if they had been sticks or 
crutches. Once ashore the unfortunate men felt 
themselves saved; but they presently saw that 
they were upon an uninhabited island, where 
they must soon perish of cold and starvation if 
they were not discovered and rescued. 

They remained there for some hours, alternately 
burrowing in another haystack for warmth and 
going to the highest point of land to shout for 
help. Once a man passed in sight upon the main- 
land, but they could not succeed in attracting his 
attention. Some time later three others came in 
sight who were more observing, and when one of 
the wrecked clammers mounted the haystack, 
waving his hat and shouting, they came to the 
rescue. 

Almost dead .with hunger and exposure, the 
half-frozen pair were taken to the nearest house 
and cared for, and on Thursday were able to 
reach their homes, which they had left on Monday 
morning. It is scarcely probable that either of 
them was ever again very eager to engage in 
winter clam-digging. 








Safe tor Family Use. 
Baker’s Non-Alcoholic Ginger. 


harmless tonic for disordered stomachs, 
Strictly Non-Alcoholic and Pure, 
Every family should have at hand a 
bottle of this most efficacious house- 
hold remedy for immediate calls, Be 
sure that it is Baker’s non-alcoholic. 


Baker’s Fruit and Spice Extracts are 
sold by all first-class Grocers 


FLORIDA. 


HOTEL 


SAN MARCO, 
St. Augustine, Fla, 


Beautifully located in full view of the Atlantic ocean. 
Every room open to sunlight and good air. High and 
dry; modern conveniences and sanitary appliances. | 
Accommodations for 500 guests. Cuisine ne Unstrpassea in 
excellence. Rates sasonable, S eekly 
Rates. Send f for illustrated Broc hure t© to 


AINSLIE & WEBSTER, Managers. 








Have You Tried Them? 
DELICIOUS! 





FLICKINGER’S 
Sliced Lemon Cling Peaches for Cream. 
40 cts. per Can. $4.50 per dozen. 


SEND FOR 


JOURNAL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. FREE. 


COBB, ALDRICH & CO., 
710 to 732 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Low=-Priced Heat. 


A new movable Steam Radiator that can 
be attached to the gas fixtures in any room 
or used with oil. 


Ardent Portable Steam Heater. 


ODORLESS, ORNAMENTAL, ECONOMICAL. 


Costs less than a stove—operated at an expense 
of one cent an hour—suitable for any room in your 
house. Especially good for Offices, Studios, etc. 


Illustrated Circular — FREE. 
H. H. BURNS, 113 State St., Boston. 


We Need Good Food Rather Than Medicine. 
THEREFORE EAT 


Perfect Bread 


MADE ONLY FROM THE FAMOUS 


ARLINGTON WHEAT MEAL. 


Wheat, a natural food, contains all the 
fifteen elements found in the human body. 
WHEAT MEAL is a perfect food for 
Infants and Children, containing all the 
material for a strong, vigorous constitution. 


It is a Positive Cure for Constipation. 


A Perfect Food for Dyspeptics, as it is 
in the best condition for the gastric juice 
to act upon, furnishing the power to 
digest, and feeding the nerve centres. 
For the brain-worker it is unsurpassed, 
containing all the phosphate properties 
which the active brain demands. 


THE FAMOUS 
ARLINGTON WHEAT MEAL 


Is recommended by all physicians, has been 
on the market for the past 20 years, bearing 
the highest reputation. Being ground from the 
best pure wheat, it furnishes to the public the means of 
supplying a PERFECT FOOD. Its quality as it leaves 
the Arlington Mills is guaranteed to be of superla- 
tive excellence and purity. Packed in barrels and half- 
bai sk your Grocer for it, and use no 
other. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. SEND 
FOR CIRCULAR. 


SAMUEL A. FOWLE, Proprietor, 


ARLINGTON, MASS. 
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SHOES TENDER 
FEET 


Are specially intended to comfort those 
who suffer with aching Corns and Bunions. 


Every Pair Hand Made. 
SOLD BY 
. E, STRONG, Hartford, Conn. 
FESSENDEN I ig i Lewiston, Me. 
OHN L. ROGERS, La ce, Mass. 
"SULLIVAN BROS., Lowell, Mass. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
J. J. GROVER’S SONS, Lynn, Mass. 





Do you use 
Squire’s 
Pure 


Leaf 
Lard ? 


It pays to use the Purest foods, as 
purity is essential to health. 
Nothing can equal the Pure Leaf, 
tried out in the old-fashioned way. 
All our Pure Leaf Lard is kettle- 
| rendered. 
Our name on the package a guarantee of purity. 
JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. 
Established 1842. Incorporated 1892. 

















HAVE YOU A HOME 


With poorly ventilated, unsanitary rooms ? 


you can give them pure air with the added blessing 
of Re and cheerfulness at a very slight cost by using 


The Mayflower Portable Fireplace. 


It can be used in om room and requires only a \ joins of 
smoke pi so omnee | bs | te ae. Can be fitted 
for » burn: coal red. sm safely to ony part 
of the country. Mend fe = anedal reulars and terms. 


Smith & Anthony Stove Company, 


Makers Hub Stoves and Ranges, 
48 to 54 UNION STREET, BOSTON. 





For your next 


Co-u-o-ough 
Buy a Bottle of 
Chapin’s BRONCHIAL Cough Syrup. 


Proven by thousands to be a pleasant and immediate 
relief for slight, severe or long-standing Bronchial Affections, 
such as Irritation, and Inflammation of the Bronchial Tubes, 
Coughs, Colds, Huskiness, etc. One Bottle will prove its value. 

25 Cents a Bottle at Druggists’. 
If your Druggist does not keep it send for a trial bottle. 


Prepared by WM. A. CHAPIN, Apothecary, 


Add 10 cents to pay postage. 





Under U. S. Hotel, Boston. 
on easy 


PIANOS cements 


Twenty-five dollars cash will place one of our Upright Pianos in your home 
within, say 300 miles of Boston, balance $10 a month. 

You are not to assume any risk of damage in transit and the piano is fo be 
entirely satisfactory to you or you need not keep it. Will explain everything 
fully if you write us. Slightly used pianos at reduced prices.. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


183 TREMONT STREET. Boston, MAss. 











Of course we mean by 
that query, ‘‘Do you Shave 


Yourself ? ” 


We think we hear you 
answer, 


66 Yes ! 99 


Very well; then of course you need a good razor. No 
matter what kind of a razor you now have, the razor which 
you ought to have (and will never be without after once 
using) is Krusius Bros.’ “K. B. Extra” brand. 


It is made from the finest steel 
and is guaranteed (notice 
that word, “‘guaranteed’’) to 
require xo honing in private use. 

This can be truly said of 
no other razor. 

If your local dealer does not 
sell the «“K. B. Extra” brand 
of razors, write to us, enclosing 
$2.00, and you will receive by 
return mail the dest razor you 
ever used in your life. TRADE MARK. 


Special Notice. 


Very likely you are now using a good razor—as razors 
g0; nevertheless, we have no hesitation in publicly offering 
to REFUND THE MONEY for any “K. B. Extra” razor 
which you may purchase and which does not prove to be 
distinctly the BEST which you ever used. 

We pledge ourselves to accept without question the state- 
ment of any COMPANION reader. 


L A D Vi E Ss are reminded that we not only 

’ manufacture razors, but Scis= 

. sors, Shears and Pocket 

Boys and Girls Knives of the Best Quality. 

It will fay you to learn all about these goods. WRITE. 
A. J. SHLBERSTEN, wad on menage, ve Betterd St, Reston. 
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First Prize Serial Story. 


LARRY. 


IN SIX CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER V. 


On Either Hand. 


was intense. 


made to Miss Corliss by men 


mine. 

The offer which she was 
most inclined to accept was 
for the privilege of working 
the mine for two years at 
a stipulated sum, and the 
option of buying it at the 
end of that time if the vein 
held out and promised well. 

“And to think that for- 
tune has lain in the ground 
all these years!’’ Miss 
Corliss said, with her humorous smile. ‘‘Why, 
we could hardly have given the ridge away! 
I’d been willing to sell that land several 
times, but no one wanted to take the bad 
with the good, as poor old father had to. 
And I’ve been growing wiser every year, 
and have come to understand the true value 
of money.”’ 

Another thing amused Miss Corliss ex- 
tremely. In a week she had three offers of 
marriage; one of these came, after no more 
than three days’ acquaintance, from one of 
the railroad directors. 

She was busy with her negotiations for 
the working of the mine one day when, late 
in the afternoon, a stranger stepped out of a 
rather shabby country buggy that he had 
picked up at the station. The passenger paid 
the driver, glanced critically about and at 
the house, and then sauntered slowly up the 
flower-lined path. 

Martha Corliss herself answered his sum- 
mons. 

“I wish to see a Miss Corliss,” he 
announced. Something about him, his 
immaculate attire, his step, his manner and 
the subtly trained voice struck her as indi- 
cating a new specimen of the race. 

‘Yes,’ she responded, quietly. 
Miss Corliss.”’ 

“Years ago you took a boy from New 
York—” there was a tightening of the muscles 
about the mouth, a sort of shrinking, distaste- 
ful expression. ‘‘His name was Lawrence 
Rivington.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

A shiver went through her frame. Here 
was the originator of the mysterious inquiry 
from the Aid Society. 

A touch in the delicacy of his face sug- 
gested her boy. But his father was surely dead! 

“Could I see him ?’’ 

The man had nerved himself for an unpleasant 
duty. What sort of rough, boorish, ignorant 
farm lad should he find? He had no confidence 
in the education which he was said to have 
received. 

“Come in,’’ Miss Corliss said, with her usual 
cheery hospitality. ‘Larry!’’ she called. 

The young fellow advanced from his own room 
toward his visitor. The new-comer was a man 
nearly three times Larry’s age, but so well kept 
that he looked much younger than his years. As 
they faced each other a likeness was evident. 

Schuyler Rivington never had been more non- 
plussed in his life. He allowed few matters ever 
to take him by surprise; his lifelong training had 
given him perfect self-possession; but now he 
simply stared. 

Through the journey, taken very leisurely 
indeed, he had been planning how best to hold at 
arm’s length this relative, whom he could not 
exactly disown; to make the best bargain he 
could with him, and thus put a high wall between 
him and the Rivington family. He had thought 
of nothing but the rough Western farm life, the 
lack of culture and refinement; and here before 
him stood a fair, well-kept, rather handsome 
young man, with unmistakable marks of the 
graces of civilization. 

“Upon my word!” he cried. 





“T am 


“T could have 


The excitement about the dis- | 
covery of coal at Long Ridge | Then turning to Miss Corliss, who stood cold and 
The value of the | chill, he said: 
town plot was doubled, and| *‘Allow me to present you to Miss Corliss, my 
that of the railroad greatly best friend, who has given me home and love all 
enhanced. Large offers were | these years and an education, and my ‘aunt’ by 
| as strong a tie as that of birth and blood.’ 
who wished to operate the coal- | 


picked you out of a thousand for a Rivington! | 
My dear fellow,”’ holding out his hand, “let me 
claim you as a relative. I am your father’s 
cousin, Schuyler Rivington. I have come out in 
these wilds to hunt you up—a thing we should 
have done long ago, my boy, and I for one regret 
the inadvertence extremely.” 

Lawrence smiled, and offered the guest a seat. 


Martha smiled very faintly and bowed. Then, 


Aunt 


Mat 


excusing herself, she left the room in order that 
the two might talk with greater freedom. 

Out in the old room into which she had first 
brought him, with the wide chimney-place swept 
clear and clean, and whitewashed as it was every 
summer, she stood and clasped her hands, her 
bright face glooming over and growing rigid. 

He was not hers. Some one had come to claim 
him! 

Here, that first night, the forlorn little fellow 
had gone to sleep at her knee. She remembered 
the indescribable feeling with which she had 
carried him up-stairs in her arms and kissed him. 
The one thing that had blessed her life all these 
years, that had broadened it, that had made her 
a new and more gracious woman—yes, she owed 
this to the child’s love! 

And what did he not owe her? Why, he might 
have been a little outcast; he might be in a name- 
less grave, after suffering cruelties of which the 
world takes no note. 

He loved her. No one had a right to come 
between! Why did they want him? Perhaps 
they had learned of his possible good fortune — 

Lena came in presently to setthe table. Martha 
went up-stairs and, woman-like, brushed her 
wavy hair and put on her prettiest gown. 

There were voices in the adjoining room. 
Larry tapped lightly and entered hers, his face 
flushed, his eves eager and shining, and his voice 
curiously thrilled with elation. 





remembers 


“That's right, Aunt Mat. I want you to look 
your prettiest. Isn’t it queer? It appears that 
I've lots of relatives in New York—one own aunt 
living and several own cousins, and no end of 
other people. They somehow lost sight of mamma, 
and thought we were both dead. And the strangest 
of all is that I’ve a fortune coming to me.” 

“A fortune, Larry!” 

“Yes. There's an old aunt, my great-aunt, 
who lived to be almost a hundred, and who died 
two or three years ago worth millions in valuable 
real estate. Then they had to be sure whether 
my father left any heirs or not, for there was no 
will, and the property was divided in the family. 
So they found out about mamma’s death—and 


the first night. 


‘ 
somehow,’ Larry’s brow knitted, “that I'd 
been sent out by the Children’s Aid Society. 

“Cousin Schuyler is very sorry that they missed 
me then, and, Aunt Mat, he is very grateful to 
you. He thinks it such a wonderful thing that I 
should have fallen into good hands and been 
educated; and now it seems as if I could never 
be grateful enough to you. For you might have 
made a common farm hand out of me!” 

‘“‘And—they want you ?”’ 

She had done all this good work for others. 
Her voice was hoarse and strained with emotion. 

“*T shall be needed in New York,’’ he returned, 
gravely. ‘O Aunt Mat, I can’t help being glad 
of the fortune! I almost wish you were poor, so 
that I could show you—and pay you something 
back—and care for you.” His tremulous tones 
came almost to tears. ‘But I shall always be 
your boy. Why, you know I haven't even come 
to freedom yet!”’ 

‘“‘Mr.—your cousin is going to stay, isn’t he ?”’ 

“Oh ves. I have insisted that he shall accept 
our hospitality—yours,’* and the lad laughed. 
‘And he wants to see that wonderful coal-mine. 
I want him to see everything. You can’t help 
liking him, Aunt Mat. WHe’s regularly fascinat- 
ing.”’ 

And fascinating Schuyler Rivington set out to 
make himself that evening. Miss Corliss, he 
thought, certainly was ‘“‘not so bad.’’ One would 
not wish to stand sponsor for her in their set,— 


Single Copies Five Cents. 


the Rivington and Schermerhorn set,—but she 
wasn’t to be sneered at out here in the wilds. Coal- 
fields and oil-wells and silver-mines were very 
respectable things, though their discoverers 
needed generations of toning down. 

However, this boy required very little. 
then, the story was rather romantic. 

Mr. Rivington extended his visit to three days. 
In that time he had quite bewitched Lawrence, 
and given Miss Corliss a fairly good opinion of 
himself; yet in many little ways, without the 
slightest touch of rudeness, he had made her feel 
that she stood on the other side of the ‘great 
gulf;’” that the ‘‘divine right’’ of superiority had 
not died out with kings. 

It seemed really necessary that Lawrence 
should return with his cousin and prove his 
claim. Miss Corliss made noobjection. The 
bitter truth that henceforth she must share 


And 


him—that in time he might be won away 
from her—was ever present. She would not 


raise her finger to enforce any claim. His 
love in the days to come must be freely given. 

She had said good-by to him for a longer 
period than this, no doubt. That he would 
come back she knew; but would he be her 
own? 

When he was gone she in the old 
place with her hands ciasped in passionate 
tenderness. How solemn the stillness seemed! 
How many had gone out, never to return! 

‘‘Mother, mother,’’ she cried, “thank God 
you can never lose little Joe!’ 

Lawrence Rivington was young and happy. 
Aunt Mat’s face did not exactly fade from 
his mind, but other things crowded in. He 
had a great desire to see New York again. 
Once he mentioned to his cousin his old 
journey westward with the Aid Society’s boys. 

‘““My dear Lawrence,”’ said Mr. Schuyler 
Rivington, persuasively, ‘‘you must forget 
that episode. Never refer to it, I beg of you. I 
am the only one in New York who knows the 
real circumstances. The story can’t redound 
to your credit, it isn’t one of the things that 
are gratifying, and you will serve your cause 
best by quietly dropping it, you know. That 
a rich and eccentric Western woman should 
fancy you and adopt you is all very well —”’ 

“She isn’t eccentric,’’ returned Larry, 


stood 


sharply. 

“She would pass for that."’ The elder raised 
his eyebrows with a meaning expression. 
“And you are a fine lad, Lawrence, a prom- 
ising voung fellow who will be a credit to 
your family. I wonder that you have done 
so well under the circumstances, but good 
blood tells. You are a thorough Rivington. 
And in a fortnight you will know what that 
means—the entrée to the first society in New 
York; none of your shoddy contractors and 
heer-brewers and oil-well people! If I hadn’t 
liked you so well personally, I shouldn’t be 
taking all this interest. But you are too nice 
to go floating around in any crude, half-bred 
circle.”’ 

He had never felt called upon to say that if 
he had found the young man as he feared, rough, 
unpolished and unpresentable, he would have 
made the best terms possible with him, and left 
him to enjoy his rude environment. 

That the present state of affairs was owing to 
Miss Corliss’s pity and affection never occurred 
to him. She was a picturesque background, and 
all things considered, the boy would do well to 
keep in her good graces. 

Something in these talks grated on Larry's 
honest, chivalrous but his companion 
charmed him into a curious silence if not acqui- 
escence. 

Schuyler Rivington took his young friend to his 
own suite of rooms at a select hotel, patronized 
largely by gentlemen. Larry was amazed at the 
luxurious appointments. There were pictures 
that he had longed to see, statuary, costly articles 


soul, 


from distant lands, choice books in exquisite 
bindings. 


“Everybody”? was out of town in this summer 
weather, but the men came back and forth to 
their clubs and their friends, and in the three days 
they were “looking into matters’’ Larry had seen 
half a dozen of the elder cousins, and one of his 
very own, Archie Van Tyne. 

Archie was a year older than Larry, but already 
fine wrinkles were settling about his eyes. He 
had been suspended at his college in the spring, 
but expected to go back the next term. Larry 
had never seen so vapid and conventional a young 





54 
man. 
his necktie, the fineness of his handkerchief, and | 
the flavor of his cigars were the great points of | 
anxiety with him. 

*“ Van’s a light weight, declared Cousin 
Schuyler. “You'd like his brother Gouverneur | 
much better, but he’s off to Europe while we’re | 
getting him out of a scrape. Young fellows are 
a great trouble nowadays.” 

There was one .Rivington cousin who was a 
member of the American Legation at Berlin. 
“Two aunts had died childless. Mrs. Van Tyne 
had two daughters, younger than her boys. They 
had been at their country-seat up the Hudson, 
entertaining friends, and now they had gone to 
Newport, and taken some one’s cottage for a 
month. Thither went the two Rivingtons, fol- | 
lowed soon by Archie. | 

The Newport life was so strange to Lawrence | 
that at first it was like being borne along on the 
crest of a wave. Miss Margaret Van Tyne was | 
one of the summer belles; she was tall, slim and | 
fair, and robed like a queen. She received the 
new cousin very graciously, though she laughed 
a little at his earnestness, and his outspoken 
beliefs. 

Mrs. Van Tyne inspected him critically, and 
found him presentable, deciding that he was a 
true Rivington. Schuyler told her only a 
small part of Larry’s story. He suppressed 
altogether the early years in New York, 
and spoke but vaguely of the life in the 
West. 

“But he ought not to be wasted on that 
ugly, crude, Western life,’’ said Mrs. Van 
Tyne. ‘Where has he picked up so much 
real refinement ?”’ 

“That's the Rivington blood. And this 
Miss Corliss, you know, isn’t so bad—a sort 
of cabbage-rose in a country garden. But 
she wouldn’t stand transpianting,’’ and 
Schuyler laughed. 

“But is he to go back to her? Really, we 
ought to keep him here. Do you know— 
we need this kind of young men,”’ said Mrs. 

Van Tyne. 

‘He won't go back. J like him—queer 
as it may seem. I mean to charm him. 
We'll take a run up to Cambridge, and [’ll 
interest him in Harvard. Those Western 
universities don’t count for much. I think 
I can explain matters to the queen of the 
coal lands. And when he’s been here a 
year he will elect ovr side of the house. 

It’s in him.” 

‘But if there's so much money—and she 
has no heir —”’ 

‘We'll temporize. Trust me for that. 

She may marry, you know, but I do not 
mean that he shall lose sight of the main 
chance. She’s hopelessly healthy, good for 
a third of a century longer,’’ and he sighed. 
‘‘Trust me to find some way.” 

Alida Van ‘Tyne, the younger daughter, 

was still a schoolgirl, and not in society. 
Lawrence began to like her very much 
presently, when she was not in her satirical 
moods. But she painted the world and 
fashionable life in colors that shocked him. 
His beautiful Cousin Margaret, aided by 
her mother, seemed doing her utmost to 
attract a French count more than double 
her age, and not of the best reputation. 

“But she wouldn’t marry him!’’ declared 
Larry. 

‘Just give her the chance,’’ cried ’Lida, 
with a scornful curve of the lip. ‘On his 
mother’s side the count traces his ancestry 
back to royalty.” 

‘I thought—”’ Larry paused confused. 
“Why, you seem quite like an aristocratic 
world over here. It is so different —’’ 


| 
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self to it again. You are fitted for this. I can’t | 
imagine your being a rude Westerner.” 
She gave a soft, stinging little laugh. 
AMANDA M. DoveGtas. 
(To be continued.) 
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SONG OF THE TELEGRAPH WIRES. 


Minor chords in the harp of life 

You sing of man’s ceaseless toil ‘and strife, 

His selfish cares, his greed for gain, 

And the love that redeems through the scourge of pain. 
—The Age. 
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For the Companion. 


A RUDE AWAKENING. 


“Take de do’ an’ 
de do’!” 

Lolotte’s brown eyes flamed. Her small frame 
quivered. She stood with her back turned toa 
meagre supper-table, as if to guard it from the 
man who had just entered the cabin. She gestic- 
ulated toward the door to order him from the 


go! You year me? Take 


| house. 


“You mighty cross to-night, Lolotte. You 
mus’ got up wid de wrong foot to, ’s mo’nin’. 


The polish on his shoes, the perfection ot | Alida, one evening, ‘‘but you cannot adapt your- | load to de landin’. An’ a man mus’ eat w’at got 


to work; dat’s sho’.”’ 


Lolotte’s bare brown feet made no sound upon | 


the rough boards as she entered the room where 
| Nonomme lay sick and sleeping. She lifted the 
| coarse mosquito net from about him, sat down in 
| the clumsy chair by the bedside, and began gently 
| to fan the slumbering child. 

| Dusk was falling rapidly, as it does in the 
| South. Off in the swamp beyond the bayou 
weird creatures of the night were crooning a 
lullaby. Through the small, low window before 
her, Lolotte could see the moss hanging heavy 
from great live-oak branches, making fantastic 
silhouettes against the eastern sky that the big, 
round moon was beginning to light. Lolotte’s 
eyes grew round and big, too, as she watched the 
moon creep up from branch to branch. Presently 
the weary girl slept as profoundly as little 
Nonomme. 

After a while lazy old Sylveste looked in at her 
sympathetically, and seeing that she slept, hushed 
the two small boys. When Lolotte awoke, the 
cabin was dark and quiet. A little dog had 
sneaked into the room, and socially licked her 
bare feet. The touch, moist and warm, awakened 
Lolotte. She started and lifted her hands. 

Then with a strong sense of satisfaction she 





“Git down f'om da, chile!” 


“We are all struggling to get back to first | Hein, Veveste? hein, Jacques? W'at you say?” | bethought her that her father had a job for the 


” 


principles,” and she laughed lightly. “It is | 
Norman blood that counts—coronets and all that.” | 

‘And not ‘kind hearts’ ?”’ | 

“The ‘kind hearts’ answer if they are well | 
bred,’’ said, the girl. 
troublesome. You will learn a great many new | 
things.”’ 

“T am afraid I shall not like them all. And as 
Iam going back —”’ | 

“You are not going back. Uncle Schuyler said | 
so to mamma. He has fallen in love with you, 
and he is extremely fastidious. But your father 
was his favorite cousin.”” Lawrence flushed with | 
a sense of pleasure. | 

The two men took a journey to Boston, and 
spent a long time at Cambridge. Everything was | 
presented to Lawrence in a most attractive light. 
His relative’s favor was flattering. His youthful 
senses were charmed. There was something in 
this life at the East that exhilarated him. He | 
began to feel proud of being a Rivington. 

But he could not forget, in the infrequent | 
moments of communing with his past, that he 
and his mother had been left to fight their way 
alone and almost starve, that he had sold papers 
and run errands, and been glad to accept the 
shelter of charity. 

All these things were skilfully avoided. Did 
he like this outside crust that so savored of 
pretence, when the real truth must be tenderly 
manipulated? Yet he did like his Cousin Schuy- 
ler. For what, he wondered ? 

Mr. Rivington urged him to enter Harvard. 
Miss Corliss’s claim upon him seemed to be quietly 
ignored. 

**You think you will go back to that life,’’ 





said | 


| to-morrow. 
| an 


The two small urchins who sat at table giggled | 
in sympathy with their father’s evident good | 


humor. 


“I’m wo’ out, me!’’ the girl exclaimed, 


‘But they are sometimes | desperately, as she let her arms fall limp, at her old Sylveste and the others slept. 
Fur feed de | 


side. ‘Work, work! Fur w’at? 
lazies’ man in Natchitoches pa’ish.”’ 


‘““Now, Lolotte, you talkin’ too fas’,’”’ expostu- | 


lated her father. ‘‘Sylveste Bordon don’ 
nobody to feed ’im.’’ 

“W’en you brought a poun’ of sugah in de 
house?” his daughter retorted hotly, ‘or a 
poun’ of coffee ? 
o’ meat home, you? 


ax 


sick. Co’n bread an’ po’k, dat’s good fur 
Veveste an’ me an’ Jacques; but Nonomme? 
no!” 


She turned as if choking, and cut into the 
round, soggy ‘‘pone”’ 
the main feature of the scanty supper. 


Po’ li’le Nonomme; we mus’ fine some’in’ to | 
break dat fevah. You want to kill a chicken | 


once a w’ile fur Nonomme, Lolotte.’’ He calmly 


| seated himself at the table. 


“Didn’ I done put de las’ roostah in de pot ?’’ 


she cried with exasperation. ‘Now you come | 
axen me fur kill de hen! W’ere I goen to fine | 


aigg’ to trade wid, w’en de hen’ be gone? 
got one picayune in de house fur trade wid, me ?”’ 
*Papa,’’ piped the young Jacques, ‘‘w’at dat I 
yeard you drive in de yard, w’ile ’go?”’ 
“Dat’s it! W’en Lolotte wouldn’ been talken 
so fas’, I could tole you ’bout dat job I got fur 
Dat was Joe Duplon team of mule 


’ 


wagon, wid t’ree bale of cotton, w’at you 
wid dat | 


yaird. I got fo’ go soon in de mo’nin’ 





W’en did you brought a piece | 
An’ Nonomme all de time | 


of corn bread which was 


Is I | 


morrow. With his earnings he would cheerfully 
| buy some food proper for Nonomme. 

In the room beyond 
When Lolotte 
had quieted the child she went outside to get a 
pail of cool, fresh water at the cistern. Then she 
crept into bed beside Nonomme, who slept again. 
| Lolotte’s dreams pictured her father returning 
| from work and bringing luscious oranges home 
| in his pocket for the sick child. 


| mosquitoes were biting him. 


astir in his room, a certain comfort stole into her 
heart. She lay and listened to the faint noises of 
his preparations to go out. When he had quitted 
the house she waited to hear him drive the wagon 
| from the yard. 

She waited long, but heard no sound of horse’s 
tread or wagon-whecl. Anxious, she went to the 
| cabin door and looked out. 
still where they had been fastened the 
before. The wagon was there, too. 

Her heart sank. She looked quickly along the 
low rafters supporting the roof of the narrow 
porch to where her father’s fishing pail and pole 
always hung. Both were gone. 

Tain’ no use, ’tain’ no use,’’ she said, as she 
turned into the house with a look of something 
like anguish. 

When the spare breakfast was eaten and the 
dishes cleared away, Lolotte turned with resolute 
mien to the two little brothers. 

‘“Veveste,” she said to the older, ‘go see if dey | 
got co’n in dat wagon fur feed dem mule.” 

“Yes, dey got co’n. Papa done feed ’em, fur 
I see de co’n-cob in de trough, me.” 





| Now Nonomme was crying softly because the | 


| When at the very break of day she heard him | 


The big mules were | 
night 


“Den you goen he’p me hitch dem mule to de 
wagon. Jacques, go down de lane an’ ax Aunty 
Minty if she come set wid Nonomme w’ile I go 
drive dem mule to de landin’.”’ 

Lolotte had evidently determined to undertake 
her father’s work. Nothing could dissuade her; 
neither the children’s astonishment nor Aunt 
Minty’s scathing disapproval. The fat black 
negress came laboring into the yard just as 
Lolotte mounted upon the wagon. 

“Git down f’om da, chile! 
crazy ?’’ she exclaimed. 

“No, I aint crazy; I’m hungry, Aunt Minty. 
We all hungry. Somebody got fur work in dis 
fam’ly.”’ 

‘Dat aint no work fur a gal w’at aint bar’ 
seventeen year ole; drivin’ Marse Duplon’s 
mules! W’at 1 gwine tell yo’ pa?’ 

“Fur me, you kin tell ’im w'at you want. But 
you watch Nonomme. I done cook his rice an’ 
set it ’side.’’ 

“Don’t you bodda, 
somepin heah fur dat boy. 
him.” 

Lolotte had seen Aunt Minty put something 
out of sight when she came up, and made her 
produce it. It was a heavy fowl. 

‘‘Sence w’en you start raisin’ Brahma chicken, 

you ?”’ Lolotte asked, mistrustfully. 

“My, but you is a curious somebody! 
Ev’ything w’at got fedders on its laigs is 
Brahma chicken wid you. Dis heah ole 
hen —”’ 

“All de same, vou don’t got fur give 
dat chicken to eat to Nonomme. You don’t 
got fur cook ’im in my house.” 

Aunt Minty, unheeding, turned to the 
house with blustering inquiry for the boy, 
while Lolotte drove away with great clatter. 

Lolotte knew, notwithstanding her injunc- 
tion, that the chicken would be cooked and 
eaten. Maybe she herself would partake 
of it when she came back, if hunger drove 
her too sharply. 

‘*Nax’ thing I’m goen be one rogue,’’ 
she muttered; and the tears gathered and 
fell one by one upon her cheeks. 

‘It do look like one Brahma, Aunt Mint,” 
remarked the small and weazened Jacques, 
as he watched the woman picking the lusty 
fowl. 

*‘“How ole is you ?’’ 

“T don’ know, me.” 

“Den if you don’t know dat much, you 
betta keep yo’ mouf-shet, boy.” 

Jacques passed the back of his hand 
across his mouth; but lest the act should 
not place sufficient seal upon his lips, he 
prudently stole away to go and sit beside 
Nonomme, and wait there as patiently as 
he could the coming feast. 

And what a treat it was! The luscious 
soup,—a great pot of it,—golden yellow, 
thickened with the flaky rice that Lolotte 
had set carefully on the shelf. Each mouth- 
ful of it seemed to carry fresh blood into 
the veins and a new brightness into the 
eyes of the hungry children who ate of it. 

And that was not all. The day brought 
abundance with it. Their father caime 
home with glistening perch and trout that 
Aunt Minty broiled deliciously over glow- 
ing embers, and basted with the rich chicken 
fat. 

“You see,”’ explained old Sylveste, ‘‘w’en 
I git up to s’mo’nin’, an’ see it was cloudy, 
I say to me, ‘Sylveste, w’en you go wid 
dat cotton, rememba you got no tarpaulin. 
Maybe it rain, an’ de cotton was spoil. 
Betta you go yonda to Lafirme Lake, w’ere 
de trout was bitin’ fas’er ’an mosquito, an’ 
so you git a good mess fur de chillen.’ 

| Lolotte—w’at she goen do yonda? You ought 
stop Lolotte, Aunt Minty, w’en you see w’at she 
was want to do.”’ 

“Didn’ I try to stop ‘er? 
I gwine tell yo’ pa?’ An’ she ‘low, 


Is you plum 


* said Aunt Minty; 
I gwine ‘ten’ 


“T got 
to 


was her quiet retort. 


Didn’ Lax ’er, ‘W’at 
‘Tel ’im to 


go hang hisse’f, de triflind ole rapscallion! I’se 
de one w’at’s runnin’ dis heah fambly!’”’ 
“Dat don’ soun’ like Lolotte, Aunt Minty ; you 


mus’ yaird ’er crooked; hein, Nonomme ?”’ 

The quizzical look in his good-natured features 
was irresistible. Nonomme fairly shook with 

| merriment. 

‘*My head feel so good,”’ he declared. ‘I wish 
Lolotte would come, so I could tole ’er.”” And 
he turned in his bed to look down the long, dusty 
lane, with the hope of seeing her appear as he 
| had watched her go, sitting on one of the cotton 
bales and guiding the mules. 

But no one came all through the hot morning. 
| Only at noon a broad-shouldered young negro 
man appeared in view through the dust. He 
stopped at the door, leaning a shoulder lazily 
| against the jamb. 

“Well, heah you is,”’ he grumbled, addressing 
Sylveste with no mark of respect. ‘‘Heah you is, 
settin’ down like comp’ny, an’ Marse Joe yonda 

| sont me see if you was dead.”’ 

*“‘Joe Duplon boun’ to have his joke, him,”’ 
| Sylveste, uneasily. 
| «Maybe it look like a joke to you, but ’taint no 

joke to him, man, to have one o’ his wagons 
smoshed to kindlin’, an’ his bes’ team tearin’ 
| t’rough de country. You don’t want to let ’im 
lay han’s on you, joke or no joke.” 

‘‘Malédiction !”’ howled Sylveste, as he staggered 
to his feet, lurched past the man and ran wildly 

| down the lane. He might have taken the horse 


said 
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that stood there, but he went tottering on afoot, a 
frightened look in his eyes, as if his soul gazed 
upon an inward picture that was horrible. 

The road to the landing was little used. As 
Sylveste went he could readily trace the marks of 
Lolotte’s wagon-wheels. For some distance they 
went straight along the road. Then they made a 
track as if a madman had directed their course, 
over stump and hillock, tearing the bushes and 
barking the trees on either side. 

At each new turn Sylveste thought to find 
Lolotte stretched senseless upon the ground, but 
there was never a sign of her. 

At last he reached the landing, which was a 
dreary spot, slanting down to the river and 
partly cleared to afford room for what desultory 
freight might be left there from time to time. 
There were the wagon-tracks, clean down to the 
river’s edge and partly in the water, where they 
made a sharp and senseless turn. But Sylveste 
found no trace of his girl. 

«‘Lolotte!’’ the old man cried out into the still- 
ness. ‘Lolotte, ma fille, Lolotte!” But no 
answer came; no sound but the echo of his own 
voice, and the soft splash of the red water that 
lapped his feet. 

He looked down at it, sick with anguish and 
apprehension. 

Lolotte had disappeared as completely as if the 
earth had opened and swallowed her. After a 
few days it became the common belief that the 
girl had been drowned. It was thought that she 
must have been hurled from the wagon into the 
water during the sharp turn that the wheel-tracks 
indicated, and carried away by the rapid current. 

During the days of search old Sylveste’s excite- 
ment kept him up. 
apathetic despair seemed to settle upon him. 

Madame Duplon, moved by sympathy, had 
taken the little four-year-old Nonomme to the 
plantation, Les Chéniéres, where the child was 
awed by the beauty and comfort of things that 
surrounded him. He thought always that Lolotte 
would come back, and watched for her every 
day; for they did not tell him the sad tidings of 
her loss. 

‘The other two boys were placed in the temporary 
care of Aunt Minty; and old Sylveste roamed 
like a persecuted being through the country. He 
who had been a type of indolent content and 
repose had changed to a restless spirit. 

When he thought to eat, it was in some humble 
negro cabin that he stopped to ask for food, 
which was never denied him. His grief had 
clothed him with a dignity that imposed respect. 

One morning very early he appeared before the 


planter, Mr. Duplon, with a dishevelled and | 


hunted look. 

“M’sieur Duplon,”’ he said, holding his hat in 
his hand and looking away into vacancy, ‘I been 
try ev’ything. I been try settin’ down stili on de 
sto’ gall’ry. 
use. Dey got al’ays some’in’ w’at push me. I 
go fishin’, an’ it’s some’in’ w’at push me worser 
’anever. By gracious! M’sieur Duplon, gi’ me 
some work !”’ 

The planter gave him at once a plow in hand, 
and no plow on the whole plantation dug so deep 
as that one, nor so fast. Sylveste was the first in 
the field, as he was the last one there. From 
dawn to nightfall he worked, and after, till his 
limbs refused to do his bidding. 

People came to wonder, and the negroes began 
to whisper hints of demoniacal possession. 

When Mr. Duplon gave careful thought to the 
subject of Lolotte’s mysterious disappearance, an 
idea came to him. But so fearful was he to 
arouse false hopes in the breasts of those who 
grieved for the girl that to no one did he impart 
his suspicions save to his wife. It was on the eve 
of a business trip to New Orleans that he told her 
what he thought, or what he hoped rather. 

Upon his return, which happened not many 
days later, he went out to where old Sylveste was 
toiling in the field with frenzied energy. 

‘‘Sylveste,’’ said the planter, quietly, when he 
had stood a moment watching the man at work, 
“have you given up all hope of hearing from 
your daughter ?”’ 

“TI don’ know, me; I don’ know. 
work, M’sieur Duplon.”’ 

‘For my part, I believe the child is alive.”’ 

“You b’lieve dat, you?’’ His rugged face was 
pitiful in its imploring lines. 

“I know it,’”’ Mr. Duplon muttered, as calmly 
as he could. ‘Hold up! 
Come; come with me to the house. There is 
some one there who knows it, too; some one who 
has seen her.” 

The room into which the planter led the old 
man was big, cool, beautiful, and sweet with the 
delicate odor of flowers. It was shady, too, for 
the shutters were half-closed; but not so much 
darkened that Sylveste could not at once see 
Lolotte, seated in a big wicker chair. 

She was almost as white as the gown she wore. 
Her neatly-shod feet rested upon a cushion, and 
her black hair, that had been closely cut, was 
beginning to make little rings about her temples. 

‘*‘Aie!”” he cried, sharply, at sight of her, 
frasping his seamed throat as he did so. Then 
he laughed like a madfnan, and then he sobbed. 

He only sobbed, kneeling upon the floor beside 
her, kissing her knees and her hands that sought 
his. Little Nonomme was close to her, with a 
health flush creeping into his cheek. Veveste 
and Jacques were there, and rather awed by the 
mystery and grandeur of everything. 

‘*W’ere "bouts you find her, M’sieur Duplon ?”’ 


Le’ me 


When it was over an/| 


Steady yourself, man! | 





Sylveste asked, when the first flush of his joy 
had spent itself and he was wiping his eyes with 
his rough cotton shirt-sleeve. 

“M’sieur Duplon find me ’way yonda to de 
city, papa, in de hospital,’’ spoke Lolotte, before 
the planter could steady his voice to reply. ‘I 
didn’ know who ev’ybody was, me. I didn’ 
know me, myse’f, tell I tu’n roun’ one day an’ 
see M'sieur Duplon, w’at stan’en dere.”’ 

“You was boun’ to know M’sieur Duplon, 
Lolotte,”’ laughed Sylveste, like a child. 

“Yes, an’ I know right ‘way how dem mule 
was git frighten w’en de boat whistle fur stop, 
an’ pitch me plum on de groun’. An’ I rememba 


it was one muldtresse w'at call herse’f one 
chemba-med, all de time aside me.”’ 
**You must not talk too much, Lolotte,”’ inter- 


posed Mrs. Duplon, coming to place her hand 
with gentle solicitude upon the girl’s forehead, 
and to feel how her pulse beat. 
Then to save the child further effort of speech, 
she herself related how the boat had stopped at 
this lonely landing to take on a pile of cotton- 
seed. Lolotte had been found stretched insensible 
by the river, fallen apparently from the clouds, 
| and had been taken on board. 
| The boat had changed its course into other 
| waters after that trip, and had not returned to 
| Duplon’s Landing. Those who had _ tended 
| Lolotte and left her at the hospital supposed, no 
| doubt, that she would make known her identity 
in time, and they had troubled themselves no 
further about her. 

“An’ da you is!’ almost shouted Aunt Minty, 
| whose black face gleamed in the doorway; “da 
you is, settin’ down, lookin’ jis’ like w’ite folks!” 
“Aint I always was w’ite folks, Aunt Mint?” 
| smiled Lolotte, feebly. 
| G’long, chile. You knows me. 
no harm.” 

“And now, Sylveste,”’ said Mr. Duplon, as he 
| rose and started to walk the floor with hands in 
| his pockets, “listen to me. It will be a long 
time before Lolotte is strong again. Aunt Minty 
| is going to look after things for you till the child 
is fully recovered. But what I want to say is 
this: I shall trust these children into your hands 





I don’ mean 


| that you are their father (do you hear?), that 
| you are a man!” 

Old Sylveste stood with his hand in Lolotte’s, 
who rubbed it lovingly against her cheek. 

“By gracious! M’sieur Duplon,’’ he said, 
*<w’en God want to he’p me, I’m goen try my 


9.999 m 
bes’! Kate CHopin. 
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| For the Companion. 


PREVENTABLE DISEASES AMONG 
CHILDREN. 


By Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi. 


I been walk, I been run; ‘tain’ no | 


In Two PARTS.—PART I. 


As the age of childhood is far removed from 
the period of natural decay of the vital forces; as 
children are exempt from the vices, the work and 
the various strains which so often and so unavoid- 
ably occasion disease in adult life ;—it seems as if 
the invasion of childish life by illness could only 
be due to negligence on the part of its guardians. 

Sometimes it is due to that negligence, but as 
often the keenest solicitude, because imperfectly 
equipped with knowledge, is unable to avert 
disaster. Sometimes, again, the best knowledge 
and foresight only serve to show that nothing 
can be done, because the conditions for disease 
have become established at some time or under 
some circumstances beyond our control. 

This is especially true in regard to inherited 
and constitutional diseases, and to the inherited 
debility that constitutes a permanent liability to 
disease. It is also true of many diseases that 
arise during the period of growth, which are 
thus particularly characteristic of childhood, and 
which depend upon errors of development. 

In all these cases, however, although it may be 
impossible entirely to prevent the disease, much 
may be done to palliate and limit it. 

It must be admitted that many cases of illness 
arise whose cause we are unable to trace, or 
| whose occurrence we are unable to foresee; and 
| the best foresight and most watchful care will 
| not suffice to avert all disaster. ' 








There is no flock, however watched and tended, 

But one dead lamb is there; 

There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 
| But has one vacant chair. 

We must, therefore, do the best we can, know- 
ing that it cannot be the ideal best. 

Infectious diseases threaten childhood with its 
greatest dangers, though at first sight they seem 
to be the most easily averted; at any rate, in the 
case of families so placed as to be free to act 
in all desirable directions. For the means of 


once more, and I want you never to forget again | 


predisposition in the majority of cases, but not in 
all, is needed to enable the germ, the tubercle 
bacillus, to propagate itself in the tissues of any 
organism to which it has obtained access. But 
in spite of the predisposition, such organisms 
may often be preserved if the disease germs be 
scrupulously excluded. 

The germs of chronic tubercular disease, like 
those of the acute or infectious, develop and 
multiply in the bodies of the sick. Therefore the 
first obvious precaution is to keep children away 
from such sick persons. 

This is often a difficult precaution to carry out 
when any member of a family is ill with a disease 
of such long duration as pulmonary consumption. 
On account of its inconveniences the necessity for 
the precaution readily overlooked; all the 
more because children are not commonly supposed 
to be liable to consumption. 

They are, indeed, less liable than adolescents to 
the chronic lung disease; but they readily incur 
acute tubercular disease of the lungs, coming in 
the course of a bronchitis or pneumonia, or what 
seems to be such. And they are especially liable 
to tubercular disease of the bones, the bowels and 
the brain. 

Pott’s disease of the spine, the well-known 
cause of humpback; hip-joint disease; white 
swelling of the knee; most chronic inflammations 
of the bones and joints; certain forms of so-called 
marasmus; and finally the terrible disease known 
as brain fever, are all tubercular diseases, and 
could never originate unless the tubercle bacillus 
had in some way obtained an entrance into the 
body of the patient. 

This tubercle bacillus is so widely disseminated 
that a child may become infected without having 
come in obvious contact with any consumptive. 
However, tf we cannot avert all invisible dangers, 
we can at least screen the child from those that 
are in sight. 

Whenever, therefore, a member of a family in 
which there are children falis ill with consump- 
tion, the children should be kept apart from him 
as much as possible. They should not be allowed 
to stay long in the room with him, and never 
should be allowed to sleep in the same room, nor 
to visit the sick person when they themselves are 
at all ailing or debilitated. 

This rigid care must be extended over months 
and years, and is especially needed when the 


1s 


| consumptive is a near relative of the child in 


| patient. 


question. 

The special agent for conveying tubercular 
infection is the expectoration of the consumptive 
There is no such agent in the other 
tubercular diseases which have been mentioned, 
and consequently these latter diseases are not 
infectious. 

The mest effective means of rendering a con- 
sumptive harmless to his associates is through 
disinfection of his expectoration. Porcelain 
receptacies should be provided for the patient for 
this purpose, and these must contain a solution of 
corrosive sublimate of the strength of one to a 
thousand or even five hundred parts of water. 
The contents of the receptacle should be burned 
every few hours. 

In all infectious diseases the organic matter 
containing the germ is always more dangerous 
when it has become thoroughly dried, as it is then 
readily carried on the air, and in a form to pass 
into the lungs. Thus the dried sputa of consump- 
tives are as peculiarly dangerous as are the scales 
from the skin of a scarlet-fever patient, or the 
membrane from a diphtheritic throat. 

The one infectious disease which medical science 
has so far learned perfectly to prevent is small- 
pox. The hope is constantly stimulating modern 
research that these great methods may be imitated 
in regard to other diseases. The hope seems to 
have been realized for hydrophobia, and for 
certain diseases among domestic animals. But 
hydrophobia is, fortunately, too rare a disease to 
enter into the ordinary calculations of the nursery. 


Vaccination is, therefore, the one great and 
practically perfect precaution which may be 
taken against an infectious disease which is 


perhaps the most terrible that ever ravaged 
liuumanity. The value of vaccination, despite all 
silly assaults on it, is too well established and too 
well understood to demand further notice here. 
As to other infectious diseases than smallpox, 
we are still limited to the one primitive precaution 
of quarantine. Keep the children away from the 
sick person, from the house or room he has 
inhabited, from the articles of furniture or clothing 
with which he has been in contact, and from the 
organic substances, products or secretions of his 


| disease, which may contain its specific germs. 


preventing infectious diseases may be summed | 


up in the single precept, ‘“‘Avoid the source of 
infection.” 

The source of infection is not always known, 
and many thunderbolts fall from an apparently 
clear sky. However, in many cases the danger 
may be perceived or suspected; and the fate of 
children who are surrounded with intelligent care 
in this respect differs widely from that of the 
unfortunates who are recklessly or ignorantly 
exposed. 

Tuberculosis is now known to be an infectious 
| disease, as has been at different times popularly 
| suspected, especially in Italy. A constitutional 





These organic products differ with each disease. 
Thus in both cholera and typhoid fever the 
poison is chiefly, if not exclusively, contained in 
the passages from the bowels. When these are 
thrown into water-closets or cesspools, the sewer- 
pipes carry the germs, and the neighboring soil is 
liable to become contaminated with them. In 
this way wells of drinking water, even the rivers 
that furnish the reservoirs of large cities, are 
often infected. 

When typhoid fever prevails in a locality it is 
important for the members of the family of the 
patient, and also neighboring families, to boil 
their drinking water, so as to destroy the organic 
germs of the disease. Heat to boiling point is 
always the most effectual method of disinfection 
wherever it can be applied. ‘Purify as by fire”’ 
is the rule of science, as of Scripture. 

Similar precautions are required in the presence 


DO 


of cholera epidemics, and even more strenuously. 
The cholera germ is diffused through the air, as 
does not seem to be the case with that of typhoid 
fever; but it tends to cling to solid objects, 
including food and water. No food, therefore, 
should then be eaten raw, and no water taken 
except immediately after boiling. 

The same conditions, on a less imposing scale, 
often prevail in hotels and other places where 
large are together 
without special provision for soil-draining. Out- 
breaks of diarrhoeal diseases and dysentery often 


bodies of people crowded 


occur under such circumstances. 

Of course prompt removal from such an infected 
locality is the best precaution. 
well, even before danger is declared, to avoid the 
drinking water of such a place, and to furnish the 
children either with the 
are now procurable in such abundance, or with 
water which has just been boiled. 


But it is always 


artificial waters which 


The contagion of measles and also of whooping- 
cough is remarkably volatile, and diffuses readily 
through the air. On this account both these 
diseases are liable to be contracted from patients 
at some distance, especially if under the same 
roof, even though immediate contact in the same 
room is avoided. 

The duration of whooping-cough is so long, 
and the risks of measles are, in the great majority 
of cases, so slight, while the chances are so great 
that the disease will be contracted by exposure in 
the street to unknown sources of infection, that it 
is not often worth while, if either of these diseases 
has attacked one child in a family, to try to 
preserve the others from the illness. 

It is always worth while, however, to avoid 
families infected with even these relatively mild 
diseases; especially whooping-cough, which 
always entails suffering, and may become danger- 
ous from lung complications. 

The volatile poisons of measles and whooping- 
cough are not carried in clothing, and thus are 
not communicable by means of healthy persons 
who have visited the sick. Far otherwise 
it with the deadly poisons of diphtheria and 
scarlatina. 

Among children exposed these a lower 
proportion are attacked than among children 
exposed to measles or whooping-cough; but the 
diseases are far more dangerous, and the poison 
far more tenacious. 

It may be carried in the persons and clothing 
of people who themselves remain well; it remains 
adherent to the bedding, walls and furniture of 
rooms Which have been occupied by the sick; in 
such places it may remain latent for months, and 
then revive to fatal activity. 

Finally, the poison generated by light cases is 
capable of causing malignant forms of disease in 
other persons. For these reasons the perfect and 
prompt isolation of a child with either 
scarlatina or diphtheria is absolutely necessary. 

All sore throats are contagious, and it is often 
difficult to tell at the outset whether a sore throat 
is diphtheritic or simple tonsillitis. Therefore 
the moment any child has a sore throat it should 
be isolated in a room at the top of the house. 


is 


to 


sick 


| Should the disease prove in twenty-four hours 


to be diphtheria, the other children should be 
immediately removed from the house. 

No reliance should be placed on the so-called 
disinfecting measures, which consist in standing 
saucers of chloride of lime or carbolic acid around 
the rooms and halls, or hanging up disinfected 
sheets. 

It is noteworthy that the secondary cases which 
may appear in a house in which other children 
are #lowed to remain during the illness of a first, 
are often far more severe in type than the first 
case has been. 

If, as may sometimes happen, it is absolutely 
impossible to remove the other children, the sick 
child should be kept at the top of the house, and 
the persons who nurse it should not be allowed 
to come in contact with the other children. It is 
possible that some good is derived from hanging 
a sheet soaked in a solution of one part of corrosive 
sublimate to one thousand of water over the door 
of the sick-room, which must also be kept closed. 

When the illness has ended, either by recovery 
or death, precautions must be redoubled to 
destroy infection before other children are per- 
mitted to enter the room or to return to the house. 

The room and furniture must be fumigated two 
or three times with sulphur; the walls washed 
with corrosive sublimate solution, or the wall- 
paper torn down; the bedding fumigated or 
destroyed, and also any clothing which has been 
worn by the patient or which has remained in the 
room with him. After this the room should 
stand with open windows—if possible with a 
draught through—for at least a week. 

The convalescent child should not meet his 
playmates for a month after complete recovery 
from diphtheria, or in the case of scarlet fever, 
until the peeling of the skin has completely 
ceased. 

It is impossible to foresee when the most 
terrible disaster will be precipitated by a little 


| carelessness, by insufficient quarantine, or by 





misplaced confidence in imperfect disinfection. 
Beside the precautions needed to shield children 
from infection by contact with the sick or their 
surroundings, it is important constantly to 
scrutinize the houses of the well, not only in the 
interests of general health, but for the specific 
purpose of preventing disease germs from entering 
the house, or from gaining a footing there. 
Disease germs are always liable to be carried 








56 


in sewers, and the Aungeee of sewer gases are due 
not only to themselves, but to the specific germs 
which may be carried along with them. 

Hence it is important to secure the closure of 


all drain-pipes within the house by well-acting | 


| 
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We ote ahead until the tangled underbrush | We followed the conten to the ates of a narrow | dante amuet likely to overcome me. 1 doveted 


on the bank became impassable. 
guide stopped and plunged into the stream. 


we came out at the foot of a stony divide. Here 


traps; to guard by a trap the main pipe of the | we discussed the situation. 
house leading to the street sewer; and to secure a | 
free current of air through the drains by means | 


of ventilating shafts which pass to the roof. 


| had broken camp as agreed, and had come as far | 


We agreed that no pack-train could have come | 


up through the ravine we were in. Our party 


Nor is it enough that this elaborate apparatus as we had followed their trail—but where were | 
be once set up in a modern house; it requires | they now? 


constant watching and frequent inspection, which 
it is the duty of the housemother to enforce. 


| Buckskin Charley decided—and it seemed to | 
| my inexperience a rational conclusion—that they | 


It is best that the rooms occupied as nurseries | had turned back and followed the higher land. 


should contain no plumbing work at all. It is, 


He confessed that he had lost the trail hours | 


fortunately, no longer customary to place station- before, but kept on, in hopes to find camp by 


ary washstands and water-closets 
rooms; it was always an abominable practice. 
In houses where little or no plumbing exists, 


within bed- | 


following the stream. As it was too dark to 
search farther we too camped for the night. 
We fired our distress signal—three rapid shots | 


as is often the case in the country, the cellar may | and a single one from our revolvers. 


be a source of specific danger. 


rotting fruit or vegetables, it offers a soil upon | 


which disease germs, if introduced, thrive with 
creat facility. Moreover, the bacteria of the soil, 


the cellar floor is imperfect, resemble sewer gas | 
in their effect. They breed miasmatic disease | 
or undefined debilities, although they 
originate specific infections. 


Therefore a cellar floor should always be 


cemented, and kept thoroughly dry; the cellar | shall never forget. 


itself should be kept well ventilated. 

In one other direction still is foresight required 
to protect children from infectious disease, 
namely, during transient residence in hotels and 
boarding-houses. 

The drinking water of such places has already 
been mentioned. But apart from the danger that 
wells may become poisoned, is the danger that 
rooms may have become infected by the presence 
of guests ill with contagious disease. The land- 
lord is tempted to conceal such a fact; and to 
assist the concealment he often evades all attempt 
at disinfection. 

Children should never be taken to hotels when 
it can he avoided. How can a mother with young 
children ever be willing to reside in a hotel or 
to travel except under absolute necessity? One 
might as well tear up tender plants at the moment 
they are trying to take root, and carry them 
wilting through the sun. 


ie 
For the Companion. 


LOST IN THE FOOT-HILLS. 


Early in August of ’89 I was camped with a 
party of men employed by the Government 
Geological Survey, in the foot-hills of south- 
western Montana. We were within a day’s ride 


When it is damp, | 
or floored with rotten boarding, or filled with | 


| steep incline in search of grass. 
which can obtain an entrance to the house when | it we picketed the animals as securely as possible, | pack, and threw away the rest. 
pared to start again, with a fresh sense of our | 





of Big Timber, on the Northern Pacific Railroad, | 


but now we meant to cut ourselves off from even | eerin’, I should git lost,’’ 
this partial civilization, and push back into the | 


mountains. 

We broke camp early on a Monday morning. 
While the rest of our party were preparing to 
moye, my cow-boy friend, ‘Buckskin Charley,” 
and I started for the town, twenty miles distant, 
where we were to get the mail and a long list of 
necessaries. On our return we were to follow 
after the party. To find them would be easy, it 
seemed, as they agreed to camp on one of the few 
streams watering that desolate region. 


| 
| 


There were no answering shots; nothing but | 


the many reverberations as the sound of our 
firing was rattled from side to side of the ravine. 

We dismounted and led our horses down the 
When we found 


and returned to sleep on the higher ground. 
built a fire of the scant material found, dried 


cannot | our saddle blankets and warmed ourselves, for 


| we had been chilled to the bone. 

That first supperless night in the foot-hills 1| 
A still, 
| followed a scorching day. We smoked in silence 
and watched the stars. I was too hungry and 
tired to talk, and Buck was furious. 


We | 


Fiddler, and over him stood my ugly little mount, 
Billy. 


A glance told the story. 
pede. The horse had tried to go down into a 
deep gorge, and the dangling lariat had thrown 
poor Fiddler. 
| dislocated. 

1 pass over the details of the next scene. 
save the animal was impossible. 
there was also impossible. So one of the most 
intelligent and faithful horses I ever knew was 
left dead in the lonely cafion. 
| Dropping the smoking pistol, my rough, tender- 
hearted friend threw himself upon the ground, 
and I walked off a few paces and stood with my 
| back to him. Suddenly Buck sprang up, and 
throwing the empty shell from his revolver, said : 
I can’t 


To 


| ‘Come, Jack, let’s get out of this. 

| stand it. We can’t bury him. Let’s go.” 
| We went back to Red John, carefully stowed 
in our saddle pockets what we could from the 


hunger and fatigue. 


“Look here, Jack,’’ said my companion, ‘we | 


| | Passed the place where they agreed to camp early 
last night. We've lost the trail. They can’t be 


through. 
expecting us to know where they are by instinct, 
| I suppose. 





A Refreshing Drink. 


“To think, after twenty years of mountain- 
said he, ‘and all 
because that knowin’ army man changed his 


mind about where he’d camp, and expects me to | 


find him! Mebbe I could if I was a dog.” 

I slept covered with both Buck’s blanket and 
mine. He had insisted upon it, saying: 

“I’m used to it; you aint. You'll freeze stiff 
afore daybreak.”’ 

I had made but a feeble resistance to my 
friend’s magnanimity, for I was in a lively chill— 


| what he called a ‘“‘break-bone shake.”’ 


Buckskin Charley and I mounted by starlight | 
and set out on our ride through the broken foot- | 


hill country on old game trails. Hard riding it 
was, too, through deep ravines and dry water- 
courses. When the main street of the town was 
reached we were a hot and dusty pair. 

Much time was consumed in 
purchases. 


to start back at once, so that we might not have 


making our | 
When they had been made we decided | 


| 


to risk the ride after dark in that wild country. | 


We imprudently omitted dinner—a piece of folly 
we were destined to regret. 

On reaching the river fording-place we let our 
horses stop to drink, while we refreshed ourselves | 
with long draughts of the clear water dipped up | 
in the brims of our sombreros. 

My companion, Charles Sumner Jones, called 
“Buckskin Charley,” or “‘Buck”’ for short, rode | 


ahead on his own fine gray horse, the best in the | 
‘outfit,’ while I followed on a small, ill-looking | 


bronco of Uncle Sam’s. 
Red John, trotted along in the dust behind, laden 
with a large assortment of camp necessaries, all 
uneatable. 

About sundown we reached our camping- 
ground of the day before, and began to look out 
for our party. They were to camp on this 
stream, but how far up they should push was to 
be determined by the character of the country. 

The trail they had made was plain to be seen. 
Through the long twilight we wound along, 
expecting at every turn to come upon the little 
group of tents. Finally the trail became almost 
invisible in the darkness, then turned suddenly 
and disappeared in the bed of the stgeam. 

Buck broke through the underbrush, splashed 
into the water, turned in his saddle and cried 
out: “You'd think they was Injuns, the way 
they twist about! How do they expect us to 
follow ’em ?”’ 

I did not reply. Being a ‘“tenderfoot,’’ I had 
no wisdom to communicate. 

“Well,” he added, after a moment's reflection, 
‘if they are on this creek we’ll find ’em.”’ 


| 


Our patient pack-mule, | 





I woke suddenly and saw him standing by the 


fire. The moon had risen, and he was gazing | 


into the bottom of the ravine. 


With an unlighted pipe in his mouth, his | 
clothing disarranged and one boot off, he was a| 
spectacle to remember as he motioned me to be | 
I crept to his side and peered down into | 
| dust and glaring sun, we came in the afternoon | 


quiet. 
the gorge at our feet. 


As my eyes became accustomed to the shadows | 
There was no | 


I saw an object which moved. 
mistaking its shambling gait; it was a “grizzly,” 
and to my eyes an enormous one. 


The bear was taking a solitary midnight bath, 


}and splashing vigorously. We watched him, | 
and wondered which side of the ravine he would 
come up. One of us was relieved when he went 
up the other side. 

“Dollars to doughnuts,” 
have to walk to-morrow. If our horses smelt the 
brute they’ve quit the flat by this time.” 

‘How far from anywhere are we ?’’ I ventured 
to inquire. 

“Give it up,’’ said Buck. 

By this time the moon was lost behind heavy 
clouds. We waited for the gray light of dawn. 
I tried to calculate mentally how much emptier 
and hungrier I should be in twelve hours more, 
and the answer was not reassuring. 


Finally Buck lighted his pipe with a coal from | 
the fire, and bidding me wait, started off to see if | Jack, yesterday morning at three o’clock we had 
When he came 


our horses were to be found. 
back he was more dejected than ever. 

‘Fiddler and Billy have both gone. 
drive a picket pin in this sand—it won’t hold a 
dog. But the horses can’t go far; they are too 
tired. Red John is alone; hear him bray!” 

Whether he was less acute of smell than the 
horses, and therefore ignorant of the bear’s 
approach, or whether he was used up by his 
years of government service, the mule had 
allowed the horses to desert him. 

We climbed to the top of a knoll, and carefully 
scanned the surrounding country. I turned to 
go down when Buck sprang down before me. 

“I see hoof-marks! Here they are!’’ he shouted. 


said Buck, ‘‘we shall | 


You can’t | 


the next water. If we go east, dead sure they’ll 


be west.”’ 


We decided, after much discussion, to strike | 


eastward, and make a last effort to find the lost 
| trail. 

Swinging ourselves, stiff and sore, into the 
| saddles, we set out on our hunt. Buck made an 
absurd appearance on little Red John, who winced 
| in mild surprise at the change in his burden. He | 

was so small that his rider’s spurs brushed the 
| occasional tufts of dry grass. 
As the forenoon wore on, it grew intensely hot. 


| The dust from the parched ground filled our eyes | 


and throats. Our small canteens were soon 
| empty. 

Slowly we went on. It seemed hopeless to me, 
but my guide kept on in dogged silence, and I 
must follow. Through miles upon miles of 


broken country, dry as a bone, with choking 


to the next watercourse, where we hoped to find 
our party. No water there! 
| Then we made a long detour toward the lower 
| country, in order to cross the trail if our friends 
had camped below us. When the sun began to 
| grow big and red on the edge of the hills to the 
| west, we stopped and stretched ourselves at full 
length on the ground. 
Raising himself on his elbow and wiping the 
dust from his face, Buck said: 
“Well, Jack, what do you think of the wild 
West ?” 

“It seems to me sufficiently large,”’ said I. 
“You're doing first rate for a tenderfoot. But 
| we've got to give up finding ’em. This here heat 

has made my head feel mighty queer.” 

What seemed whole batteries of heavy artillery 
had been thundering in my own ears all day, and 
I knew how he felt. 

| “We'll wait till the sun gets to that peak,” 
Buck went on, ‘‘and then we'll start. Let's see, 


breakfast. Not much since then, eh ?”’ 
‘Last drink of water at nine o’clock this morn- 
ing,’’ was my comment. 


breeze, and the bunch grass stirred softly, 
staggered to our feet, and bestriding our ean | 

animals, were once more on the wearisome march. 
| Now we strike for the river and something to | 
eat,”’ said my captain. 

We rode in absolute silence. Two or three 
hours brought us to the grazing grounds above 
the river. 
and miles of plain stretched out before us. 

The stars came out with a queer look. The | 
bombarding went on in my head. 





Buck, white and nervous, was tugging at the | 
| lariat which hung from one of Fiddler’s forefeet. | 
There had been a stam-| 


His leg was broken, his shoulder | 


To leave him | 


Then we pre- | 


They’re either east or west of us on | 


When we felt the first soft puffs of the weed 


Here the riding was easier, but miles | 


Dizziness and | 


Once more my | ravine where, upon a heap of jagged stones, lay | all my energies to keeping my seat in the saddle. 
1/ 
followed across with Red John at my heels, and | 


I can describe only my own sensations, for my 
companion in misery rode on with bowed head, as 
if asleep. 

In my desperation I cried out, ‘I must stop and 
lie down!” 

Quick as lightning Buckskin Charley came back 
to my side, and pulled out his pistol and shouted, 
“Keep on that horse, or I'll shoot you!”’ 

Ashamed to show the white feather, I meekly 
rode on. 

I know now that, if I had dismounted, my 
comrade, exhausted as he was, could never have 
got my six feet of helplessness into the saddle 
again. 

We had started on Monday. It was well on 
toward Wednesday morning when we came to a 
| bluff on the edge of the river, and saw below us 
a slab shanty with smoke rising from the chimney. 

How we got down to it 1 do not remember. I 
heard Buck pounding at the door. The next 
| thing I heard was some one saying, ‘‘Do drink 

some milk.” 
| I was on the floor of a small kitchen with my 
back against the wall—I drank the tin dipper dry. 

‘“*Where’s Buck ?”’ I asked. 
| «All right, old man,”’ said he, and I beheld him 
opposite me on the floor, with a cup of the same 
innocent liquid at his lips. 

We slept, and when we awoke we ate; then we 


clear, cold night | any farther up, for no pack-train could get slept, to wake again and again to eat. 
They’re hid away in some pocket, | 


The kindness and hospitality of Sheriff Kelly 
'and his wife we can never forget. All they had 
was at our service. 

“There was a fellow here lookin’ for you, 
yesterday,” said Kelly. ‘‘They’re camped on 
the west fork of Dun Creek. They didn’t know 
the creek divided, and they got kinder turned 
round. They camped on the wrong fork. No 
wonder you couldn't find em.” 

“Great Christopher! They was lost! We 
warn’t!”’ cried the cow-boy. ‘But I hope I won't 
ever come any nigher to it.”’ 

Buck and I often talked it over during the 
remaining months of our campaign. We never 
spoke of Fiddler; but I do not expect to forget 
that cold, hungry morning when the shot was 
fired that ended his misery in the mountain 
cafion of Montana. MacGRreGor JENKINS. 


” 


For the Companion. 


PUZZLES FOR THE EYE. 


The eye is a good and accurate instrument of 
measurement and comparison; hut it is not 
infallible. The English periodical, Nature, printed 
lately a pretty optical illusion which can be easily 
described, and any of our readers who can draw 
fairly well can construct it for themselves. 

Draw a figure to represent two pillars sur- 

| mounted by a gothic arch, three inches wide out- 
side and five inches high from the base to the 
apex of the arch. Let the pillars be one-fourth 
of an inch wide, and let the arch spring from a 
point three inches from the base of the pillars. 
| Now draw a third pillar, one-half inch wide, so 
| that one side of it will cut the arch exactly in the 
| apex and will project an inch or two above. 
| You will be surprised to find that if this be 
| done neatly, so that the lines of the arch do not 
| show behind the third pillar, the curves of one 
side of the arch will seem to be lower than those 
| of the other. 
| The illusion is most complete when the figure 
|is drawn in outline without any shading; and 
| that part of the arch which is concealed by the 
pillar should be omitted, not rubbed out, as the 
traces of the lines will destroy the illusion. 
Another optical illusion is made very simply 
by terminating lines in different ways. The lines 
|are not set directly opposite one another, for 




















if they were the vision would easily be corrected. 
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The reader will find it of interest, first to judge of 
the length of the lines, and then to measure them. 
A puzzle almost iden- 
| 4p 8. tical with the above was 
Nw printed a year or two ago 
} ‘a in some of the trade jour- 
| 4 nals. The puzzle is, of 
} >——— Te course, to determine by 
the eye alone which is 
| the longest and which the shortest of the lines, 
| AA, BB, and CC. 
| Inthe third, curves are introduced to confuse the 
measure still more. Look at the cut and, without 
measuring, say which 
is the greater distance— 
across the top of the 
hat, or from top to bot- 
| tom. Then put your 
| own hat on the table, 
about a yard in front 
of you, and carefully 
reconsider the problem. 
When you have made up your mind, take a foot 
rule and measure your hat both ways. 
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For the Companion. 


HOW I CAME TO WRITE 
“BEN HUR.’’ 
By General Lew Wallace. 


«How came I to write ‘Ben Hur’ ?” 
The question has been put to me so often, and 


in the same form, that The Youth’s Companion | 


| gate across the plain of Rephaim, past the tomb 
| of Rachel, up to the old khan by Bethlehem; of 
| stealing glances at the face of the girl-wife on the 
| donkey, she who was so shortly to be, in good 
old Catholic phrase, the Blessed Mother of God! 
| Think of seeing that face so often and with 
| such distinctness as to be able to pronounce that 
| there are but two portraits of her in the world, 
| Raphael’s and Murillo’s, all the others being 
| either too old, too vulgar, or too human! ‘Then 
| tell me, was it strange if I wrote reverentially, 
and sometimes with awe? Or that I was uncon- 
sciously making ready to cast my indifference 
| as a locust casts its shell ? 
| Well, I finished the proposed serial and 
deposited it in my desk, waiting for a season of 


s . a : 
courage in which to open communication with 


shall have an answer; although I confess it not | the Harpers. 


a little difficult, seeing the different aims the | 


interrogation may take. 


In the time of writing, down to the hour I laid 
| the manuscript by, as said, never once did the 


The very beginning of the book lies in a quota- | possibility of a formal book occur to me. 


tion from St. Matthew: 

‘Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of 
Judwa, in the days of Herod the king, behold, 
there came wise men from the east to Jerusalem, 
saying, Where is He that is born King of the 
Jews? For we have seen his star in the east, 
and are come to worship him.” 


If any reader of The Youth’s Companion before 
whom this confession may chance to fall will 
return to the volume now known as ‘Ben Hur: 
A Tale of the Christ,’’ and examine critically the 


commencement of the part designated Book 
Second, he cannot fail to be struck with its 


| similitudes to the opening of a novel. Such, in 


Far back as my memory goes of things read | fact, it was. 


by or to me those lines took a hold on my 
imagination beyond every other passage of the 
Scriptures. How simple they are! But analyze 
them, and behold the points of wonder! 

The saying that they came from the east is 


altogether unsatisfactory. How many were they ? | His Divinity. 


And oh, the star! the star! 


It is possible to fix the hour and place of the 
| first thought of a book precisely; enough that it 
was a night in °76. I had been listening to a 
discussion which involved such elemental points 
as God, heaven, life hereafter, Jesus Christ and 
Trudging on in the dark, alone 
| except as one’s thoughts may be company good 





It was a speaking star, for we are left to infer | or bad, a sense of the importance of the theme 


it told them a King was born to the Jews, and 


that they must go find and worship Him; and | 
when, doubtless, they asked where He was, they 


were bid follow it, for it was the King’s star. 
So, too, it could not have been set in the heavens, 
else it could not have led them; for one may go 
round the globe, and up and down from pole to 
pole, without ever getting under the far pin-point 
of light called the north star. 

Then when, after months and possibly years of 
journey to and fro, on ship or horse or camel, 
bearing presents of value,—they could not have 


walked,—how did they know their journey at last | 


finished ? 
And when they entered a cave near an obscure 


hamlet, Bethlehem by name, and beheld a speech- | 
swaddling-clothes, and nowise | 


less baby in 
different in appearance from other babies, who 
told them it was He they were seeking? What! 
a King in a stable manger! 

But they did not laugh; they stopped there 
and worshipped the little man, and gave Him 
their gifts. Was the mother astonished, or was 
she looking for them ? 

In 1875,—the date is given from best recollec- 
tion,—when I was getting over the restlessness 
due to years of service in the War of the Rebel- 
tion, it occurred to me to write the conceptions 
which I had long carried in my mind of the Wise 
Men. A serial upon the subject would admit of 
any number of illustrations, and might be accept- 
able to one of the magazines. 

So I wrote; commencing with the meeting in 
the desert, numbering and naming the three upon 
the authority of the dear old tradition-monger, 
Father Bede, and ending with the birth of the 
Child in the cave by Bethlehem. 

At that time, speaking candidly, I was not in 
the least influenced by religious sentiment. 
had no convictions about God or Christ. 
neither believed nor disbelieved in them. 


I 


The preachers had made no impression upon | 


me. My reading covered nearly every other 
subject. Indifference is the word most perfectly 
descriptive of my feelings respecting the To- 
morrow of Death, as a French scientist has 
happily termed the succession of life. Yet when 
the work was fairly begun I found myself writing 
reverentially, and frequently with awe. 

This was purely natural; for it is with me, 
presumably, as with every writer who creates as 
he goes. My characters are essentially living 
persons. They arise and sit, look, talk and 
behave like themselves. 

In dealing with them I see them; when they 


speak I hear them. I know them by their 
features. They answer my call. Some of them 
I detest. Such as I most affect become my 
familiars. In turn they call me, and I recognize 


their voices. Such being the case, think of the 
society to which the serial directly admitted me! 

Think of riding with Balthasar on his great 
white camel to the meeting appointed beyond 
Moab; of association with the mysterious Three; 
of breaking fast with them in the shade of the 
little tent pitched on the rippled sand; of hearing 
the “‘grace’’ with which they began their repast; 
of listening as they introduced themselves to each 
other, telling how and when and where they were 
severally summoned by the Spirit; of the farther 
guestship in the final journey to Jerusalem, the 
Star our guide! 

Think of attending a session of the Sanhedrim; 
of hearing Herod the Builder ask Hillel, more 
than a hundred years a scholar, where the new 
King of the Jews was most likely to be discovered ! 

Think of lying with the shepherds in their 
sheepfold that clear, crisp, first Christmas night; 
of seeing the ladder of light drop out of the 
window of heaven; of hearing the Annunciator 
make proclamation of his glad tidings! 

Think of walking with Joseph from the Joppa 


1 


struck me for the first time with a force both 
singular and persistent. 

My ignorance of it was painfully a spot of 
deeper darkness in the darkness. I was ashamed 
| of myself, and make haste now to declare that 
| the mortification of pride I then endured, or if it 
be preferred, the punishment of spirit, ended in a 
| resolution to study the whole matter, if only for 
| the gratification there might be in having convic- 
tions of one kind or another. 

Forthwith a number of practical suggestions 
| assailed me: How should I conduct the study? 
Delve into theology ? I shuddered. The theology 


| of the professors had always seemed to me an 
| indefinitely deep pit filled with the bones of 
| unprofitable speculations. 
| There were the sermons and commentaries. 
The very thought of them overwhelmed me with 
|an idea of the shortness of life. No, I would 
| read the Bible and the four Gospels, and rely on 
myself. A lawyer of fifteen or twenty years of 
| practice attains a confidence peculiar in its mental 
| muscularity, so to speak. 
Next the subject was considered dry. Was 
| there no way of making it the least bit light and 
savory ? 
| which would give it a color of pastime, and while 
| compelling thorough investigation, keep me inter- 
ested? Then it came! 
| The manuscript in my desk ended with the 
| birth of Christ; why not make it the first book of 
ja volume, and go on to His death? I halted— 
there was a light in my mind! And it brought 
the difficulties—a host of them—to the surface. 
| One ought never to speak except he sees his 
| opening and conclusion; the intermediate will 
| take care of itself—so a successful after-dinner 
|orator is reported to have said. The remark 
applies well to addresses; but I doubt its wisdom 
in the matter of book-making. Here in the very 


Despair. 

I had my opening; it was the birth of Christ. 
Could anything be more beautiful? As a mere 
story, the imagination of man has conceived 


nothing more crowded with poetry, mystery, and | 


incidents pathetic and sublime, nothing sweeter 
with human interest, nothing so nearly a revela- 
tion of God in person. 
conclusion. 

Viewed purely and professionally as a climax or 
catastrophe to be written up to, the final scene of 
the last act of a tragedy or a tale, what could be 
more stupendous than the Crucifixion ? 

But the unities are inexorable. Because they 
run through every life they must be observed. 
And here, in this story, there was a lapse of 
eighteen or twenty years; being the interval 
between the remarkable appearance of the Holy 
Child in the Temple, what time He came up to the 


| Passover, and His reappearance a man with a 


mission. 

The Days of Ignorance of the Arabs, when 
there was no history, were not denser with a 
want of knowledge than that interval. What 
was I to do with it?) Now it seemed a gulf in my 
way; now an Illimani high as the sky. 

I scarcely dare tell of my travail; but after 
weeks of reflection, at last I decided to use the 
blank to show the religious and political conditions 
of the world at the time of the coming. Perhaps 
those conditions would demonstrate a necessity 
for a Saviour. 

Having weathered this point, I passed on to the 
constituents of the tale. There was no lack of 
incident, none of persons; only I was hampered 
in the selection by the requirement to discard all 
which did not serve the conditions mentioned. 

Rome furnished the politics, and made the 
evolution of Messala easy. Save the few pearls 
of faith glistening on the marble steps of the Gate 
Beautiful in the Herodian Temple at Jerusalem, 
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| Christian 


No incidental employment or task | 


outset the intermediate presented itself a Giant | 


So, too, I saw a fitting | 


there was nowhere a suggestion of religion; out 
of that circumstance I wrought Ben Hur, his 
mother and sister, Simonides and Esther—naming 
the latter after my own dear mother, departed 
long ago in the fairness of her youth. 

The commitment to the galley, the sea-fight, 
the chariot-race and its preceding orgies were 
Roman phases; just as the love marking the 
Hur family, the steady pursuit of vengeance by 
the son, and his easy conversion by Simonides to 
the alluring idea of the Messiah a ruler like 
Cesar, were Jewish. 

The derivation of what termed the 
incidents apparent. Wanting to 
convey @ commensurate conception of the awful 
power underlying a miracle, I struck the mother 
and sister of my hero with leprosy. It was cruel, 
| but essential. Finally, wanting a connecting 
thread for the whole story, but more particularly 
for the two periods so wide apart, that given to 
| Christ the Child and that given to Christ the 
Saviour, I kept Balthasar alive to the end. 

In the next place, I had never been to the Holy 
Land. In making it the location of my story it 
was needful not merely to be familiar with its 
| history and geography; I must be able to paint 
it, water, land and sky, in actual colors. Nor 
would the critics excuse me for mistakes in the 
costumes or customs of any of the peoples repre- 
sentatively introduced, Greek, Roman, Egyptian, 
especially the children of Israel. 

Ponder the task! There was but one method 
open to me. Iexamined catalogues of books and 
maps, and sent for everything likely to be useful. 
I wrote with a chart always before my eves—a 
German publication, showing the towns and 
villages, all sacred places, the heights, the depres- 
| sions, the passes, trails and distances. 
| Travellers told me of the birds, animals, vege- 
tation and seasons. Indeed, I think the necessity 
|for constant reference to authorities saved me 
mistakes which certainly would have occurred 
| had I trusted to a tourist’s memory. 

But the greatest of the difficulties! Veterans 
in the fine art of story-telling are likely to say 
offhand it was either the invention of incidents or 
the choice of characters. No, no! 

The Christian world would not tolerate a novel 
with Jesus Christ its hero, and I knew it. Never- 
theless, writing of Him was imperative, and He 
must appear, speak and act. Further, and worse 
as a tribulation, I was required to keep Him 
before the reader, the object of superior interest 
throughout. 

And there was to be no sermonizing. How 
could this be done without giving mortal offence ? 
How, and leave the book a shred of popularity ? 
It does not become me to intimate any measure 
of success in the accomplishment; vet I may be 
pardoned for an outright confession of the rules I 
prescribed for my government in the dilemma. 
| First, I determined to withhold the reappear- 
ance of the Saviour until the very last hours. 
Meantime, He should be always coming—to-day I 
would have Him, as it were, just over the hill 
yonder—to-morrow He will be here, and then— 
to-morrow. To bring Balthasar up from Egypt, 
and have him preaching the Spiritual Kingdom, 
protesting the Master alive because His mission, 
which was founding the kingdom, was as yet 
unfulfilled, and looking for Him tearfully, and 
with an infinite yearning, might be an effective 
expedient. 

Next, He should not be present as an actor in 
|any scene of my creation. The giving a cup of 
| water to Ben Hur at the well near Nazareth is 
| the only violation of this rule. 

Finally, when He was come, I would be 
religiously careful that every word He uttered 
should be a literal quotation from one of His 
sainted biographers. 

Of the more than five years given the book, the 
least part was occupied in actual composition. 
Research and investigation consumed most of the 
appropriated time. 

I had to be so painstaking! The subject was 
the one known thoroughly by more scholars and 
thinkers than any other in the wide range of 
literature. 

After comparing authorities, I had frequently 
to reconcile them; failing in that, it remained to 
choose between them. There is nothing, not even 
a will-o’-the-wisp, so elusive as a disputed date. 
Once I went to Washington, thence to Boston, for 
no purpose but to exhaust their libraries in an 
effort to satisfy myself of the mechanical arrange- 
ment of the oars in the interior of a frireme. 

Nor must it be supposed I wrote day after day 
continuously. I wanted to; but through the 
whole period I was a bread-winner. Consequently 
my book-making hours were such as I could 
snatch from professional employment. 

Sometimes Ben Hur or Simonides or Balthasar 
or Sheik Ilderim the Generous would call 
imperiously ; and there being no other means of 
pacifying them, I would play truant from court 
and clients. There are numberless paragraphs 
in the volume recognizable as having been 
blocked out on the cars ‘‘between cities’’ or in 
the waits at lonesome stations. 

Thus Tirzah’s little “Wake Not, but 
Hear Me, Love,” is the resultant of a delayed 
passage from Indianapolis home. A man can 
carry his mind with him as he carries his watch; 
but like the watch, to keep it going he must keep 
it wound up. 

Of course most of the writing was done at 
Crawfordsville, with night as the favoring time. 
Of summer days, business permitting, the pre- 
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door in the passage. 


ferred spot beneath a beech-tree, one of 
many kings of its kind airing their majesties 
around our homestead. Its spreading branches 
droop to the ground, weighed their 


wealth of foliage, and under them I am shut in 


was 


down by 
as by the walls of a towering green tent. 

How often, while lending me its protection and 
fragrant coolness, it has been the sole witness of 
my struggle to whip an obstinate thought into 
comeliness of expression; and how often, out of 
respect it maintained 
silence when it might have laughed at my discom- 
fiture. 

I am under the great gray arms of the same 
tree at this present writing. The hum of singing 
things imparts life to the silence; the sunlight 
freckles the the birds hunt their prey 
almost to my feet, all as when I wandered with 
Ben Hur through the Grove of Daphne. 

Everybody has heard of the old palace in 
Santa Fé, New Mexico. A rambling, one-story 
adobe structure, with walls in places six feet 
thick, and hard as friable stone, the 
whole of the north side of the plaza. 

Authentic history connects it with the occupa- 
tion of the Cibolan region the Spaniards; 
while traditionally every room in it is the habitat 
of ghosts more or less numerous, of which some 
are said to mutter their tales of woe in the 
vernacular of the Pueblos, some in the liquid 
Castilian of Isabella, some in what a lively 
French ambassadress, wishing to flatter me, once 
called American English. 

The second door from the west end plaza front 
opens into a spacious passage; and does one seek 
a conference with his Excellency the Governor of 
the Territory, he must knock at the first left-hand 
Back of the executive office 
an extensive room provided with a small 
window and one interior entrance. 

The walls were grimy; the undressed boards 
of the floor rested flat upon the ground; the 
cedar rafters, rain-stained as those in the dining- 
hall of Cedric the Saxon, and overweighted by 
tons and tons of mud composing the roof, had 
the threatening downward curvature of a ship- 
mate's cutlass. Nevertheless, in that cavernous 
chamber I wrote the eighth and last book of 
“Ben Hur.” 

My custom when night came was to lock the 
doors and bolt the windows of the office proper, 
and with a student’s lamp, bury myself in the 
four soundless walls of the forbidding annex. 
Once there, at my rough pine table, the Count of 
Monte-Christo in his dungeon of stone was not 
more lost to the world. 

The ghosts, if they were ever about, did not 
disturb me; yet in the hush of that gloomy 
harborage I beheld the Crucifixion, and strove to 
write what I beheld. 

The name “Ben Hur’ was chosen because it is 
Biblical, and easily spelled, printed and pro- 
nounced. 

As this article is in the nature of confessions, 
here is one which the readers of The Youth's 
Companion may excuse, and at the same time 
accept as a fitting conclusion: Long before I was 
through with my book, I became a believer in 
God and Christ. 
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THE S. S. RB. 


Sara Downing said, “Girls!’’ and when Sara 
said ‘‘Girls!’’ with a falling inflection every one 
knew she had something important to communi- 
cate. The girls, who had just returned to school 
after the summer vacation, gathered round her. 

“Girls,” repeated Sara, ‘‘what do you think 
Mrs. March has done ?”’ 

‘Resigned ?"’ 

‘**Married ?” 

“Said that essay-writing is too hard on the 
nervous system and dropped it from the course ?”’ 

‘Decided to let us shopping without 
teacher ?"’ 

“Arranged her hair in a new style ?’’ 

Sara waited until the chorus was over, then 
said: 

“She has given permission to Dora Seldin and 
Amy Traft to room together!" 

Sara paused a minute until her hearers should 
have had time to comprehend this astonishing 
news, and then went on: 

“And not only that, girls, but they are to room 
in 59 of the Saints’ Rest.” 

Nobody spoke for a moment, because nobody 
could think of a reply that would fully express 
her surprise. 

The *Saints’ Rest’? was the third floor of the 
west wing, and was so called by the girls because 
there was no teacher's room in that part of the 
building, and only the steadiest and most care- 
fully behaved Seniors had heretofore been allowed 
to room there. 

“Dora Seldin and Amy Traft to room in 59!” 
repeated Blanche Erginbright. ‘‘Why, you know 
they have asked again and again to room together, 
and Mrs. March has always refused.” 

“Yes; and not only that,” said Sara, “but she 
has always placed them as far apart as possible, 
and has given each of them the steadiest girl she 
could find as a room-mate.”’ 

“Yes, I know,”’ said Mabel Ridgway, solemnly. 
“I came back fully expecting to be called down 
to Mrs. March’s study and requested to room 
with Dora Seldin, in order that my noble example 
might deter her from evil courses!" 


go 
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While the girls in Sara’s room were laughing 
and chattering about the inmates of 59, Mrs. 
March was gravely discussing the same subject 
with one of her teachers. 

“T may have made a mistake,’’ she said, “but 
I was unwilling to subject a good girl to the evil 
influence of either of them. I doubt whether I 


acted wisely in taking them back at all; but aoe called to order by president. 


book, from which she shall read at each meeting | we had both behaved until this year; and you| ‘earth’s crust’ and its myriads of fossils, and 
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any observations of her own that may have any | know that Amy is so easily influenced. I had | how at present the rocks forming this crust are 


bearing on the discovery mentioned in Article I. 


| led her into all sorts of scrapes. Well, I met her 


| 


The S. S. R. worked a long time without any | mother last summer, and I did feel dreadfully 


encouraging results. The minutes of its meetings 
usually read as follows: 

| Society for Scientific Research met and was 
Minutes of last 


that I have done so, I do not intend to bear with | meeting read. Reports from members called for, 


them as we did last year. I have little hope they 
will get through their Senior year.” 

“J believe you are right in putting them 
together,’ said Miss Davis. ‘They cannot do 
each other any good, but neither can they harm 
each other. So far as their being in 59 is con- 
cerned, if they are away from all the teachers, 
they are also away from the younger girls, over 
whora their influence is most to be feared.” 

Even in 59 surprise was manifested at Mrs. 
March’s decision. 

“T wonder why 
Amy,”’ said Dora. 


she let us room 


“The reason why, I cannot tell, 
But only this I know full well, 
It’s mighty queer, Miss Dora Sel—” 
laughed Amy. 

School work began, and the interest in 59 sub- 
sided somewhat. It broke out afresh, however, 
a week later. 

Mrs. March’s custom was to read on Wednesday 


morning the marks for misconduct given during | 


the preceding week. On this week the names of 


Dora and Amy were conspicuous by their absence. | 


A second Wednesday came, and still there were 
no marks for either of the inmates of 59. 

‘*What does it mean ?”’ said Sara to the group 
of Seniors. 

“Oh, it’s just an oversight,’’ answered Mabel 
Ridgway. ‘59 is so far from the teachers that it 
has been somehow overlooked these first weeks.”’ 

“To think that I should have lived to see this 
day !”’ continued Sara, in her mock-heroic style. 
“IT have been a pupil in this seminary five years, 
and never till last Wednesday did I fail to hear 


the words, ‘Miss Dora Seldin, three marks for | 


impropriety; one, absence from study; four, 
tardy at table. Miss Traft, three for communica- 
tion; four, tardy at table.’ Really, I feel like a 
stranger in a strange land.’’ 

“Don’t be alarmed, Sara,’’ said 
«You'll hear that list often enough yet.”’ 
-But a third Wednesday came, and the same 
omission occurred. For some reason or other 


Blanche. 


Dora and Amy were obeying bells and keeping | 


study-hours. Every morning they were down at 
breakfast on time; every evening the teacher in 


charge found all quiet in her rounds after the | 


light-bell. 

Nor was this all; Sara and her ‘“‘set,’’ though 
cheerful and fond of fun were, on the whole, 
studious and obedient to rules. Nevertheless, 
even they were so infected with the spirit of 
mischief that prevails on Hallowe'en that they 
planned certain practical jokes to be played on 
the Juniors, and invited Amy and Dora to join 
them. 


It was only after some deliberation that this | 


invitation had been given, as the girls rather 
feared Dora and Amy might ‘‘get them into a 
scrape.” 

But to the surprise of everybody, Dora and 
Amy declined to take part in any practical jokes 
whatever, saying that they were against the 
rules. When Sara reported their answer the girls 
did not believe her. 

‘It’s true, girls!” she persisted. 
you their exact answer.”’ 


“T don’t believe that’s the reason at all,”’ said | 


Blanche. ‘Depend upon it, they’ve some daring 
scheme of their own on hand.”’ 


“T think so, too,’’ said Mabel; ‘‘and I believe | 
they’ve been carrying on some regular course of | 


misconduct all the year—something so outrageous 
that their only hope of avoiding detection and 
expulsion is in blinding the teachers completely 
by bringing good lessons and keeping rules.” 

The more the girls talked it over, the more they 
became convinced that something like this must 
be the case. It was in consequence of this that 
the 8S. S. R. was formed. 

The S.S. R. was a secret organization con- 
taining four members, all holding office. Sara 


Downing was president, Mabel Ridgway vice- | 


president, Blanche Erginbright secretary and 
Helen Leighton treasurer. Its aims and methods 


will be bes understood by giving a part of its | 


constitution : 

We, the undersigned four. members of the 
Senior class, in order to satisfy that yearning for 
truth which is inherent in the human mind, do 
hereby organize ourselves into a secret associa- 
tion. 

Article I.—This association shall be known as 
the Society of Scientific Research. Its chief 


object shall be the discovery of the motive or 


motives which is or are influencing Dora Seldin 
and Amy Traft to keep rules. 

Article II.—The revenues of this society shall 
be derived from monthly dues of ten cents per 
member, to be kept in the treasury until the 
discovery mentioned in Article I. shall have been 
made, when the treasurer shall pay all money in 
her hands to the person making such discovery. 

Article III.—This society shall meet each 
Wednesday evening in the room of the president. 


Article IV.—Any member found guilty of | 


reporting the proceedings of this society shall be 
immediately expelled. 


Article V.—Each member shall keep a note- | 


together, | 


“I've told | 


| but no response. Motion to adjourn made and 
| carried.”’ 

One theory after another was taken up and 
abandoned. At one time the members of the S. 
S. R. believed that Dora and Amy were secretly 


sorry for her; she seemed so worried about Amy. 
When Mrs. March gave us leave to room 
together, I felt that I was directly responsible for 


Amy, and I made up my mind I’d keep her | 


straight. I didn’t care so much about my own 
record, but I was firm in sticking to my 
resolution about Amy’s. 

“And that’s how she’s kept so straight. I 
know you girls think there’s some sham about it, 
but I’ve told you the whole truth.’ 


| receiving express packages containing provisions| ‘Of course I apologized to Dora for my seeming 


| for midnight feasts. 
the note-books something like this : 

| Dec. 12. Noticed small boy from express 

office hanging about gate. Dora Seldin put piece 

of money in his hand. 

Dec. 13. Heard noise in 59 as of opening 
| of wooden box. Called and saw box under bed. 

But alas for the hopes of the S. S. R.! The 
| wooden box referred to proved to have been sent 
| as the covering of a new dictionary. 
| Then they took up the theory of midnight 
escapes from the building. Mabel, who slept just 
below 59, had heard some one leaving that room 
and stealing down-stairs. Opening her door, she 
saw distinctly in the moonlight the form of Dora 
walking noiselessly along the corridor. 

The S.S. R. was jubilant. No wonder Dora | 
and Amy felt obliged to keep study-hours and 
obey bells in order to escape detection while they 
left their rooms at midnight and apparently went 
out of the house! 

But at dinner next day Sara learned from a 
conversation between Mrs. March and Dora that 
the midnight excursion had been made to the 
matron’s room for a remedy for Amy’s tooth- | 
ache! 

It took some time for the S. S. R. to recover | 
from this last downfall of their hopes, but they | 
began work again, strong in the belief of their | 
ultimate success. 

Meantime Dora and Amy pursued their course, | 
unconscious of the anxiety they were causing. 
Mrs. March had begun to have confidence in | 
‘them, though Mademoiselle Le Fevre, the young | 
| French teacher, who in past years had frequently | 

been the victim of their pranks, tried to persuade | 
her not to trust their seeming reform. 
| ‘Belief me, Madame March,’’ she would say, | 
“‘zeese young meesses in ze Zaints’ Rest aire not | 
| what zey seem. Zey carry on some dupleecity— 
| some what ze girls call ze bird—or lark.” 
Even old Roxy, the chambermaid, was incred- 
| ulous of their sincerity. She had a never-failing | 
| 
| 


| 


remark on the subject: 
‘De good Book say dat de Ephryoprium carn’t | 
change his spots nur de leper his hide, an’ no mo’ 
kin dem gals behave deyse’fs.”’ 
The time for Commencement drew near. Both 
Dora and Amy received honorable Commence- 
| ment appointments, and it was believed that only 
their low marks in the earlier years of the course | 
had prevented their taking the highest honors of | 
the class. 
| The night before Commencement the S. S. R. | 
met in solemn conclave to end its own existence. 
“Ladies,” said the president, in her mock- 
heroic style, ““we meet, if I may quote the words 
our valedictorian will use to-morrow, for the last | 
time. ‘This noble society, instituted for the | 


There began to be entries in | curiosity, and hurried away. 


| so easily influenced. 


| keep her out of scrapes this year. 


At the foot of the 
stairs whom should I meet but Amy! I asked 
her to come into my room a moment, and stated 
the same question. 

“She, too, hesitated a little, but finally said, 
‘I’m afraid, Mabel, you'll think I'm dreadfully 
conceited when I tell you the exact truth. You 
mustn’t let Dora know. You know how I had 
led her into all sorts of scrapes last year. She is 
If it hadn’t been for me she 
would have behaved all right. 

“+After I’d visited her last summer and had 


| seen how anxious her mother is about her—she’s 


the only child, you know—I felt that I was 
responsible for her, and I made up my mind I’d 
She hasn’t a 
suspicion of what I've been trying to do.’ 

“So,”’ continued Mabel, “these girls have gone 
on this way the whole year; and when I think of 
them, each wild and full of fun, keeping out of 
things she’s just longing to be into, for the sake 
of the other, I feel like crying. But when I think 
how neither has guessed the thing all the year, 
each thinking she’s keeping the other straight, I 
feel like laughing. And that’s why I’m doing 
both.”’ 

On Commencement day, when Dora received 
the psychology prize, Amy glanced proudly at 
Mabel, as much as to say, ‘‘That’s my doing;”" 


| and when Amy received the prize for excellence 


in classics, Mabel was almost convulsed at receiv- 
ing a similarly proud glance from Dora. 

Neither Dora nor Amy was ever allowed to 
know about the S. S. R., although the funds in 
the treasury of that association had been, by 
unanimous consent, applied to the purchase of 
Commencement flowers for the inmates of 59. 

Anna J. McKeac. 
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MOTHER EARTH. 
By Dr. J. E. Taylor, F.L.S., F.G.S. 


Mother Earth is a term we apply, not to the 
“great globe itself,’ but to the thin stratum of 
soil which covers the dry land, just as the varnish 
on a three-foot terrestrial globe does the places 
visible through its transparency. The earth is a 
planet, but it is its soil which is the mother. 

This thin veneer of black earth has for ages 
been supporting the lives of uncountable myriads 
of animals and plants. They have passed their 
lives on its surface. 

No wonder the ancient Greeks and Egyptians 
regarded the dark soil as possessed of mystical 
virtues. The very word chemistry can be traced 
etymologically to this ancient belief. It ran 


covered by a veneer of soil which would not 
| average a depth of three feet, taking the terrestrial 
| surface of our planet all over, is it not wonderful 
| that Mother Earth, or the soil, has not been worn 
| out ages ago? What is the secret of her per- 
petual youth? The real Aphrodite was born of 
the land, not produced by the sea. 

All the world over the soil is black or dark- 
colored. Agriculturists and horticulturists know 
the exact color-tone of darkness which conveys 
to their practical eyes the power of vegetable 
production. Is it to be wondered at? Year after 
year this soil, this Mother Earth, receives the 
corpses of the children she has supported. She 
nourished them into life, fed them from her 
breast, and when death ensues, she receives them 
into her maternal bosom. 

Think of the myriads of dead leaves, insects, 
birds, mammals, men and women who seek a 
last resting-place therein! No wonder that the 
black color of the soil, resulting from the decom- 
position, or slow cremation, of so much organic 
material, should be the badge of mourning all the 
world over! What becomes of each year’s crop 
of such funerals ? 

Nature has only a certain amount of available 
materials at her disposal wherewith to nourish 
and support her living generations. She cannot 
afford to lock up forever the nitrogen, sulphur, 
phosphorus, potash, soda, etc., so that it is 
unavailable in the soil. She lets “the dead Past 
bury its dead.” 

But she possesses ways and means whereby 
the richest elements in the soil can be set free 
from the organically dead to the organically living 
| state. In the soil a constant resurrection from 
death to life is taking place. 

Mother Earth is the most quick and alive 
part of our big world. The soil is crowded with 
seeds, spores and germs patiently awaiting their 
chance to bud and blossom into life. A fire burns 
| down a forest, desolates a prairie, a heath or a 
common, and destroys the flora which for centuries 
had held possession of these areas. Immediately 
a new and unknown crop of plants springs up to 
take their places. It almost seems as if they had 
| been waiting for centuries for such a vague 
chance as this. 

A living mother in a manner we did not dream 
| of ten years ago is this thin and wonderful and 
| ever-productive soil. We knew that ponds teemed 
| with microscopical life—we never dreamed the 
| soil did also. But we know now that the black 
| soil is crowded with living organisms. We call 

them ‘‘microbes,”’ ‘‘germs,”’ ‘‘bacteria,’’ etc. ; but 
there is nothing more certain than that they are 
creatures “‘after their kind.” 

They could not live, or do their appointed work, 
| except in the soil into which is received all the 
dead bodies, animal and vegetable, great and 
| small, aforementioned. These microbes are God’s 
| wonderful army of resurrectionists. It is they 
| which transform the chemically decomposing 
‘organic objects the soil receives into soluble 
materials, easily absorbed by the roots of all 
| living plants. 
| They convert the various forms of nitrogen- 
| compounds into nitrates. .In the latter state the 
necessary nitrogen can be assimilated by the 
plants of our fields, gardens, forests. The nitrogen 
thus set free generally enters into chemical com- 

bination with lime, forming nitrate of lime. The 








praiseworthy purpose of the discovery of truth, | down the stream of time to the days of Baron lime may not enter into the composition of plants 


| now forced to acknowledge itself defeated. It is 
with sorrow that this acknowledgment is made. | 
We have labored hard, but when all else fails —’’ 

“Use Perkins’s Sarsaparilla,’’ burst in Mabel. 

‘Society will please come to order. Miss 
Ridgway is fined ten cents for disorderly con- | 
duct,” said Sara. ‘As I was saying, we are met 
to part.”” 

‘“Girls—I mean Miss President,’’ said Mabel. 
“T have an idea! We have been acting like 
geese all along. Why can't we go to Dora and 
Amy and ask them why they’ve been acting so 
queerly? Tell them we shall regard the informa- 
tion as confidential, and so forth. We’ve got to 
know. I can’t leave this institution with such an 
awful mystery hanging over it. Miss President, 
I appoint myself a committee to cross-examine 
the girls, and I’m going this minute.”’ 

Away sped Mabel toward 59, and the S. S. R. 
waited in suspense for her return. When she 
came back, which was not for a long time, her | 
eyelids had a suspicious redness about them. 

“Girls,” she said, “‘you haven't the slightest | 
| idea of the real state of affairs; and when I do 
tell you about it you won’t know whether to 
| laugh or cry. I went to my room after I found 
out and cried for ten minutes. Then I lay down 
on my bed and laughed till my sides ached.” | 

“Well, do go on, Mab; we’re prepared to do! 
either, or both,” said Sara, bringing forth her 
handkerchief. 

“Then listen to my tale,” said Mabel. “I ' 
went straight to 59. I’d expected to find both 
the girls there, but I found Dora sitting alone. I 
went straight to the point. I requested her to 
tell me what she had been doing this year, and to 
give me permission to tell you three girls. She 
hesitated a minute, and then confessed : 

“<T can’t imagine why you want to know, | 
Mabel,’ Dora said, ‘but it’s so near Commence- 
ment that I don’t mind telling you. But you 
mustn’t let Amy know.’ I promised I wouldn’t. 

“Then she said, ‘You know how outrageously | 


| beast. 
| for ages. 


its supporting power was little removed from the 
pagan wonder of four thousand years before. 
Mother Earth, then, is the soil which supports 


| us—ourselves, our cattle, flocks and herds; which 


brings forth the fruit in due season, and grows 
crops of all kinds for the support of man and 
She has acted this part of a kindly mother 
She has fed her children whilst they 
lived, down to the microscopically smallest of 
them. 

For ages to come Mother Earth will continue 
to act the part of a beneficent parent, much as we 
misunderstand and abuse her, except when the 
lamp of science throws a gleam of light upon her 
unostentatious doings. She is the real source of 
the world’s wealth, the world’s comforts and 
luxuries. Gold and silver may lie in the rocks 
beneath the black soil which represents her; coal 
and iron also; but all the metals—the coal and 
the petroleum—are only utilized by commerce to 
convey and distribute to the world that which 
this veneer of soil annually yields. 

The geological ‘‘crust’’ of the earth cannot be 
less than twenty miles in thickness. I here allude 
to that part of it represented by the stratified 
rocks, practically to that part which was formed 
by sediments worn from ancient lands into 
ancient seas. These rocks, from bottom to top, 
are sepulchres of Old World life. They are 
crowded with “fossils’’—shells, corals, plants, 
bones and teeth of all kinds. There is not a 
single fossil, silicified into a flint, calcified into a 
bed of limestone, carbonized into coal or distilled 
into kerosene, which was not once as much alive 
as I or any of my youthful readers. 

Our planet is eight thousand miles in diameter. 
Jupiter is thirteen hundred times as big. But 
life has been upon our earth for one hundred 
millions of years at least,—such is the belief 
of many geologists,—and life has not begun on 


Jupiter yet, and cannot begin for millions of | 


years to come, as every astronomer will tell you. 
So, harking back, and remembering our 


and carried on amid continual discouragement, is | Liebig, whose definition of humus as the secret of —it is generally a carrier of nitrogen to them, 


| returning to the soil like an empty cart. 

Moreover, in this Mother Earth many plants 
| have formed new life-associations, termed sym- 
biosis. The word literally signifies ‘ living 
together ;’’ or, as Professor Van Beneden termed 
it, when speaking of a similar association of 
animals, ‘“‘messmates.’”” Two different sets of 
| living objects live together—coéperate together for 
mutual advantages. Instances produced by this 
wonderful lift of the curtain of life are multiply- 
ing every day. 

Thus, farmers have long been aware that wheat 
and cereal crops generally always flourish best 
after crops of clover, peas, and other leguminous 
plants. 

The late Professor Ville, the great French 
agricultural chemist, thought this was because all 
or nearly all leguminous plants had the power of 
directly tapping the nitrogen of the atmosphere. 

But if we carefully examine the delicate rootlets 
of clovers, trefoils, peas, beans, etc., we shall 
find small wart-like lumps upon them. These are 
now known to be nests of microscopic bacteria. 
The bacteria have the power of getting nitrogen 
from the soil—perhaps also from the atmospheric 
air circulating therein. Their ‘“‘hosts” get the 
advantage thereby, and so leave the soil richer in 
available nitrogen than they found it! 

Half the secrets of Mother Earth are not yet 
known. When they are, we shall know better how 
to treat the aged but ever youthful Mater. We 
shall apply nitrate of soda with a less generous 
hand, as well as muriates of soda, potash, etc.,— 
“stimulants”’ to plant-growth. running crops up 
like overgrown children, to be the victims of 
vegetable epidemics such as rust, mildew, smut 
and bunt. 

We shall learn that a too generous supply of 
artificial plant-food is as bad as making a weakly 
man devour half a dozen meat meals a day. 
Among the middle and upper classes of humanity 
overfeeding claims more victims than even star- 


| vation does in the lower classes. 
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When we learn more about the soil, its regen- 
erative power, its abounding microscopical life, 
we shall reverently know better how to cultivate 
it. And doubtless that knowledge will be power, 
that is, Profit! 


=o 


HUDSON RIVER. 


Twin-born with Jordan, Ganges and the Nile, 
Thebes and the pyramids to thee are young; 
Oh! had thy waters burst from Britain’s isle, 
Till now, perchance, they had not flow ed unsung. 


Selected. —T. W. Parsons. 
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For the Companion. 


TWO TECHS ABROAD. 


IN FIVE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER III. 
An Oil-Well Fire on the To Chiang. 


In our experiment at the “fire well” on the 
To Chiang eighty catties of powder were dis- 
charged, but we scarcely heard the dull explosion 
in the earth beneath. The fires at the neighboring 
salt-evaporating furnaces had been extinguished 


in expectation of an uprush of gas, but nothing of | 
|a curb of split stone to a depth 


the sort ensued. 

When, after an hour, the well was sounded to a 
depth of thirteen hundred and twenty feet, the 
plumb struck something solid. On withdrawing it 
we found that the well was slowly filling with 
petroleum. 

“I guess we have killed the gas-well, 
said Wright, 
of oil-well of little use. It’s a queer mixture of 
brine and oil underneath here.” 

Within seventy feet of the torpedoed gas-well 
was a still older one which had failed forty years 
before. Stones had been driven into it to close 
the orifice. We set men to dig it out to a depth 
of fifteen feet below the surface. 

These men were busily at work at this task when 
they were suddenly driven out of the pit by an 
issue of gas in quantities more than sufficient to 
supply the salt-works. As soon as possible we 
“capped” the well and laid pipes to the furnaces. 

It was plain that our torpedo had started gas in 
this old well. Feeling now a little more hopeful 
of success, we rigged a lever and “jumper” drill— 
in the Chinese fashion, for we had no steam- 
boiler—over the first well, and set four laborers to 
drilling out the deep obstruction that we had 
found after the explosion. They could drill nearly 
six feet per day, rather more than half the 
time being required to clear the hole of 
grit. On the fourth day they broke through 
the obstruction into a cavity seventy feet 
in depth under it, and gas again issued 
plentifully from the well. 

We were extremely curious to know what 
was beneath the brine-bearing stratum, for 
here the gas and oil appeared to lie beneath 
the brine-measures; but we had no steam, 
and without it could do very little. 

When Frost returned from a business trip 
to Ching-too Foo, the provincial capital, 
we consulted with him. As the difficulty 
of procuring a steam-boiler from Shanghai 
was well nigh insuperable, we proposed 
that the Little Dragon be brought up the 
river and her boiler removed to the salt- 
works. Frost ordered that this be done. 

With the boiier on the ground, Wright and I 
undertook the task of constructing an American 
jointed drill, “sinker bar,” “jars” and sand pump, 
such as our engineers use in drilling artesian and 
oil-wells. 
Chinese smithy, and in the end produced an 
apparatus which would answer our purpose. 
Setting up a derrick over the “fire well,” we began 
to drill it deeper by steam. 

For a hundred feet lower in the well the drill 
pierced a black shale. Then it passed through a 
thin coal-measure, and bored hard sandstone again 
for over two hundred feet. Below this there was a 


Ferd,” 


“and turned it into a slow, dumb sort | 


At this we labored for a month ait the | 


| the well and “swaged”’ down. 


stratum of black, very hard, refractory slate, forty | 


feet thick. 

“We shall strike oil when we get through this 
slate,” Wright predicted. 
precaution, even to digging a ditch out into the 
valley of a little brook near by to carry off the 
waste oil. 


We took every possible | 


But the drill went through into shale with no | 
signs of ofl, and for three days, working day and | 


night, we bored through another thick shale- 
measure. 
Chungking. 

At ten o’clock in the evening of the twelfth of 
June the drills entered another hard stratum of 
slate. Wright, who was at the wells at midnight, 
concluded that there would be at least twenty-four 
hours’ work in slate, so he came down to our 
lodgings in the village, near the river, and we 
went to bed. 

Shortly after five o’clock next morning a mes- 
senger came from the well to wake us. The fore- 
man had sent him in haste to fetch the “Yangjen” 
(ocean men), as we were commonly called by the 
Chinese operatives. His voice had that peculiar 
screech which indicates excitement in a Chinese, 
and he bawled out something about “black oil 
from the earth.” 

Wright hastily threw on his coat and ran out. 
“Shade of Kung-fut-zee!” he cried. ““We’ve struck 
it at last!”” On coming out, I heard a roaring noise 
in the direction of the wells. 

“It’s a gusher and no mistake!” Wright panted 
out, as we ran up the ascending path. “A regular 
Venango County spouter—I know by the sound!” 

It was not yet light, but we expected every 
moment to see flames rise ahead, for we knew the 
boiler fire must be going. Reaching the well, we 
saw a dark, spattering column gushing up through 
the derrick frame and flying out on all sides. 

Ten or a dozen of the workmen were running 
about, shouting to each other; but the foreman, 
with wonderful pluck and presence of mind, and 
at the risk of his life, had contrived to drown out 
hfs fire from a neighboring water-tank. 

The oil was ankle-deep about the engine, and 
had begun to run down the slope. 


We opened a | 


Frost meantime was obliged to go to | 


ditch for it down the hillside into a small brook, 
where, a little lower down, there was a dam for a 
water-wheel, used in irrigating paddy-fields and 
poppy plats. 

By daylight we had the oil stream directed into 


this little pond, and then set men to strengthen | 


the dam and build it higher. A series of these 
small dams extended down the brook for a mile, 
to the point where it joined the To Chiang River. 
As the brook was almost dry, we hoped to hold the 
oil in these dams until we could cap the well. 

“It’s a twenty-thousand-barrel-a-day spouter! 
Wright exclaimed. ‘“There’s a regular Oil Creek 
lake of it underneath. If we can handle it, Ferd, 
we shall be millionaires ten years from now! But 
if we can’t it will drive us out of China! And we 
shall be lucky if we get out with a whole skin.” 

We forbade any one to bring fire near the place, 
hauled away the boiler and engine, and set at 
work to clear up the derrick, dig a square pit about 
the mouth of the well, and fill in with stone and 
mortar in order to obtain a solid 
border for a “cap.” We had 
literally to work knee-~leep in 
petroleum, in an atmosphere 
which was half-gas. Several of 
the laborers succumbed, and had 
to be carried away. 

By hard work we constructed 


ro 


of six feet about the orifice dur- 
ing that day, and then attempted 
to cap the jet by placing one of 
the fifteen-hundred-pound salt- 
pans, bottom upward, over j 
the well, with the edges ! | 
resting on the split 1 


stone curb; 
that this heavy pan was tossed off like a f 

Then we drew logs and stones to the place, and 
arranged two pans of different sizes, one over the 


but the force of the jet was so great 
2ather. 


other. A crane was set up, by means of which 


these heavy pans were lowered upon the orifice of | 


Beams and stones 
were also piled upon the pans. Apparently we 
had succeeded. 

“We've a stopper on it at last!” Wright said. 
We cleansed ourseives as well as we could, and 
went home to change our clothing; but while we 
were at dinner Shen-ta-tze, the young launch 
engineer, came down to say that the oil had begun 
to work out on one side of the stone curb! Before 
we could reach the well the stream had burst 
through the ground, and was again roaring like a 
cataract! As our workmen were tired out, and 
Wright and I much fatigued, we had to let the oil 
run all night, during which time it nearly filled 
the little pond above the dam in the brook. 

There were some seven or eight hundred Chinese 
in the villages along the brook, below the dams 
where the irrigating wheels were placed. These 


| people were much incommoded by the oil on the 





| 


water. 
to explain that it would flow for but a little while, 
and begged them to have patience. 


We sent the foreman around among them | 


Next morning Wright and I donned our greasy 


suits once more, mustered all our help, and began 
to clear out our broken curb, dig deeper and lay a 
second one from a greater depth in the ground 
about the well. 

One who has had no experience with a power. 
fully spouting oil-well can form little idea of the 
magnitude of our task. We were compelled to 
work in oil-slush knee-deep, half-choked by gas. 

All the stone work previously put in had to be 
taken out. We then dug around the orifice a 


circular pit, ten feet in diameter and sixteen feet | 


deep. 

An iron tube six inches in diameter had now 
been cast for us at the salt-pan foundry. As soon 
as the jet had been conducted upward through this 
from a depth of sixteen feet, we filled the pit 
around it solidly with stone and mortar. But these 
operations, under such conditions, occupied much 
time. 

Half our Chinese workmen failed us on account 
of the gas. One actually died from asphyxia, and 
several ran away. Wright and I worked fifteen 
hours a day, even laboring with picks and crow- 
bars ourselves. It was only by this example that 
we kept our men at the task. 

The case was urgent. A stream of oil was 
rushing down into the little ponds during all the 
four days we were at work on the curbing. The 
first and second dams were brimming full, and the 
third was filling rapidly. 


| We had twenty men at work strengthening this, 
the lowermost of the dams which held back ponds 
of much capacity. We dared not open the gates 
and let the oil go down into the river, for the To 
Chiang here is navigable, with scores of junks and 
sampans constantly going up and down. 

Toward evening of the fourth day we completed 
the curb, rigged a stronger crane, lowered upon 
the jet the two inverted salt-pans, the inner one of 
which was filled with a huge pad, and then piled 
six or eight tons’ weight of stone and timber upon 
it. 

The stream was checked, the flow ceased, and 
there was no further indication of its breaking out 
around the curb. By this time it had grown dark. 

Wright threw down his crow-bar, and shook his 
fist at the oil fountain. 

“Atlast we’ve got you choked off!” he exclaimed, 
grimly. 

We were both smeared with oil-slush, and tired 
out. Our men were quite useless. We sent them 
home and bade them 
rest a day, and then 
went to our own lodg 
ings, took a bath, ate a 
light repast, and went 




























f7 to bed. We had slept 
f ij - scarcely an hour, contin- 
Wig uously, for four nights. 
ij A in But the evil fortune 
W, Wa which had _ attended 
' 


every step of the work, 
since the “fire well” was 
torpedoed, had still a 
worse trick in store for 
us. The very disaster 
which we had _ been 
carefully guarding 
against happened. Not 
long past midnight we 
were roused from deep 
sleep by a tremendous 
outery at our doors. 
With a groan Wright 
rose and looked out. 

Up the valley of the 
little brook, in the di 
rection of the dams, a 
red glare shone on vol 
umes of rolling black 
smoke that seemed to 
fill the whole sky. 

My much-tried com 
rade uttered an excla- 


so 


I turned out instantly. 
We threw oily 
garments and set off 
at a run with fully a 
thousand Chinese, men, 
women and children, 
all running, screaming, 
yelling at the same time. 
As nearly as we could learn from 
subsequent inquiry, the fire had started 
in this wise: From the third or lower dam, 
a bamboo pipe had conducted water for 
irrigation to a terrace of paddy. In repairing the 
dam our men had overlooked this old pipe, whose 
pond end may have been concealed by weeds. 

During the evening, as the oil rose in the pond, 
it reached the open end of this pipe and ran 
through it down to the terrace, which it presently 
overflowed. Then it went trickling down a bank 
into the back yard of a Chinese hovel. It chanced 
that women had been boiling something in a pot 
over a fire there, and that embers remained sufli- 
cient to ignite the oil. 

By the time Wright and I arrived on the scene, 
after a heating run of half or three-quarters of a 
mile, not only the lowermost pond of oil, but the 
one above it was on fire, blazing and spouting up 
enormous clouds of inky-black smoke. We thought 
that perhaps we might save the uppermost of the 
three ponds, and ran up to the salt-works, near the 
wells, to bring shovels with which to throw earth. 

But before we reached the oil stream between 
the middle and upper ponds, the fire had ascended 
to the base of the upper dam, and streamed up the 
greasy gates, and over the wooden waste.way of 
the flume where the water-wheels were placed. 

The flame rose thirty feet high here, and at once 
leaped to the level of the upper pond. 

Wright turned coolly around, and went back up 
the hillside. “We may as well sit down on a stone 
and whistle Yankee Doodle,” said he. “It’s all 
going to burn. Let it burn, and good riddance!” 

If the oil and nothing more would have burned, 
this would, indeed, have been an easy way out of 
our difficulties. For some moments we sat and 
watched it blaze, and listened to the roar and the 
shouting and yelling. 

For miles on each hand, north and south and 
from on the river To Chiang and across it, the 
hullabaloo rose, and was answered from near and 
far. The whole population, for a great distance 
around, appeared to be awake, and coming as fast 
as possible. 

Little wonder, too; for a vast red glare had risen 
to the heavens, and shone on the white pagodas 
upon the hilltops around. 

“What will come of all this is more than I can 
tell!” exclaimed Wright, with a comically uneasy 
glance atme. “If, when all these people get here, 


on our 


were running out, and that a stream of burning oil 
was pouring down the bed of the little brook to 
the river! 

While we stood watching it, 
foot of the third dam caught fire, and a moment 
later another, a little way below it, burst into 
flames. A great crowd of Chinese had gathered. 
We could see some throwing earth, and 
bringing water from wells. The fiery torrent, 
belching smoke and flame, rolled down the 
valley, and soon a wharf at the river side and halt 
a dozen other sheds and houses there were ablaze. 

We were too fully occupied fighting flre at the 
wells to attempt to give assistance to the villagers, 
but we sent the launch captain among the people 
to pacify them, if He told them that 
the “Yangjen” were working hard to save the salt 
works where many of them were employed. 

The burning oil actually spread out upon the 
river, and blazed for half a mile below the point 
where it issued from the valley of the brook. 
and junks, moored along shore, got off in 
haste, and for a time the shouting and confusion 
on the river quite equalled that on the shore. 

By daybreak the most of the oil had either run 
out of the dams, or had burned up, but the very 
ground was on fire, and continued to blaze and 
smoke for hours. We went about assuring the 
people that their losses would be made up to them, 
and that plenty of work, at better prices, was sure 
to come from the discovery of the oil. Still their 
lamentations did not cease. 

Such war the condition of affairs, despite the 
best face we could put on the accident, when 
George Frost came back from Chungking, bring 
ing an urgent message to us from Lee Wung in 
Pekin to proceed down the Yang-tsze, in the 
launch, to Yang-chau, and thence come up through 


a cabin near the 


others 


on 


possible. 


were 


the Grand Canal, into the Hoang Ho or Yellow 
River, which was threatening to overflow its 


embankments throughout Honan. 
Lee Wung was connected with Wo Hei Feng, the 


| imperial Mandarin whom the “Son of Heaven,’ 


great river. C. 


mation so vehement that | 


the Chinese emperor, had recently commissioned 
to dike the Hoang Ho, and avert the catastrophes 
which periodically attended the floods upon that 
A. STEPHENS. 


(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion, 


“FRAZIL.” 


FIRST PAPER. 

My first acquaintance with frazil was made on 
the Ottawa River during a cold January day at a 
place about three hundred yards below what was 
then the foot of open water in the Carillon Rapid. 

For nearly twenty-four hours the temperature 
had been from ten to twenty Fahrenheit degrees 
below zero. During this time the bridge of ice 
previously formed below the rapid had moved 
some four hundred yards up-stream. This new 
accumulation was very rough of surface. 

It consisted in part of cakes of bordage, 
that had broken away either from the foot of the 
smooth ice above the rapid, or from the edges of 
ice formed along the rapid’s shallows, eddies and 
shores. These bordage cakes commonly stood on 
their edges, and were of variable thickness. Some 
were like fragments of plate glass, others six 
inches thick. Between these serrated drifts of 
bordage were wide, snowy-looking spaces compar 
atively smooth. 

All ‘this newly 


or ice 


formed pack of ice was as if 
thrust up by some great force exerted pretty 
evenly below it. The water on which it lay was 
fully four feet higher than the stream had been 
on the morning of the previous day. Seemingly 
the rapid, which was then about four hundred 
yards wide and a mile and a quarter long, had 
been in part dammed back, so that a sort of pond 
existed where rollers and breakers and boulder 
strown shallows had been. 

This pond was not smooth. A great part of its 
surface gyrated like a whirlpool having strong 
currents at its edges. Round with the whirl and 
down with the currents went floating bordage and 
amorphous masses more like snow than ice. 

Scarcely any brown water seemed left in the 
rapid, but all poured along like a porridge of 
intermingled ice, snow and water. This we could 
perceive with the field-glass whenever the keen 
wind blew partly away a mist that incessantly 
rose from the gyrating pond and the currents that 
rushed down to it and from its edges. 

A person unacquainted with the action of an 
open rapid in “zero weather” might have imagined 
that the swirling water was filled mainly with 
snow; but no snow had lately fallen. 

That the moving masses could not consist of 
bordage more or less broken into fragments by the 
rapid’s churning would have been obvious to any 
reflective person. Why? Because, though the 


| extreme cold had extended the bordage, it had also 


| they should happen to take a notion that you and I | 
| did this for mischief, they may start a ‘foreign 


devil’ hunt. What do you think? Wouldn’t it be 
advisable for us to start for Shanghai?” 

But immediately we had need for active exertion 
to protect the salt-works, for the fire ran up the hill 
over the oil-sodden ground. Old Lun Yen Che, 
the foreman, and his son, with the engineer and 
the captain of the launch came to our assistance, 
and all our shovels were kept busy. By dint of 
hard work we succeeded in keeping the fire from 
the wells. 

But, meantime, a fresh disaster had fallen—one 
that really wrought much damage. The fire at the 
ponds burned away the wooden gates and flumes 
of the dams. As we were throwing earth on the 
blazing ground near the wells, we heard a fresh 
outburst of shouting through the villages below 
the dams. Stopping to learn what new trouble 
had broken ou& we saw that the blazing ponds 


strengthened it in proportion. Hence it could not 
be breaking away in quantities enormously greater 
than was usual. 

What, then, did the moving masses consist of? 
Whence had come in one day enough material to 
bridge that swift current, four hundred yards 
long and six hundred yards wide, below the 
Carillon’s foot? And what was the formation that 
had partly blocked the channels and dammed back 
the immense river? 

Frazil (pronounced in Canada /rawzee )—that was 
the answer to these questions. But what is frazil? 


| Thousands of pages have been written by Cana- 


dian engineers on this question. The resident 
engineer of the Carillon Canal was preparing that 
winter to add a few hundred pages to the discus 
sion. 

“Come with me, 
the frazil.” 

One of his men carried an iron-shod, blunt- 
headed pine pole about thirty feet long. Another 
earried a broad-faced ice chisel with a ten-foot 
handle. Two more came with axes and shovels. 

They chipped and dug out a hole in one of the 
smoothest places far down toward the foot of the 
newly formed ice-pack. When the water rose in 
the hole a man stuck the iron-shod pole into it. He 


said he, “and we will sound 
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pushed it down two feet, and let go. The pole 
did not sink. It stood upright. [t was supported 


by frazil. 
He lifted it, and pushed it down three feet 
farther. Still the frazil supported it. 


I seized, lifted it, and churned it down again 
and again, pushing it thus through a sort of bog 
of slush or cinder 
ice. These are other 
names for frazil. When 
the pole had descended 
sixteen feet below the 
water’s surface the re- 
sistance of the frazil 
ceased almost wholly. 

Now the pole was 
supported by nothing 
except its friction on 
the slush ice through 
which it passed. By 


ice 








more holes we ascertained 
that two wide curving channels had been more or 


sounding in many 


less filled with frazil. How far down it extended 
we did not discover. But it extended up toward 
the open rapid as far as we dared go. 


This vast mass had apparently been accumulated 


in one day, for there had been a long thaw before, 
and no frazil in the channels two days earlier. 

Frazil is simply a collection of ice needles 
formed in water so swift that it will not give 
them time to join as a sheet of ice. 

From the ice-covered reach above the Carillon 
the water comes forth nearly at freezing point, 
and so speedily that the sheet-ice cannot extend 
itself lower. On the swift open water, needles of 
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ice are made and the colder the air the greater | 


the number of needles. 


| ments by the Democratic party. The first business 


They form simultaneously everywhere on the | 


They go on in an incessant proces- 
At 


open water. 
sion while the temperature remains low. 


every part of the open swiftness they are rolled | 


under by the water's rolling action. In coldest 
weather they are so many that the whole body of 
moving open water is like an ice-porridge. 

This porridge is, some engineers believe, all 
helow freezing point, because it is iced throughout 
by needles constantly forming at a lower temper- 
ature. 

Now these needles possess two qualities that 
cause them to raise the river’s bed and block its 
channels. They freeze to any motionless object 
that they happen to touch, whether it be on the 
bottom or on the surface of the stream, unless 
the current be too swift to let them catch on. 
And in the calmer water they press upward, 
because they are lighter than water. This ten- 
dency causes them to form under solid ice, and 
create ‘‘inverted shoals’’ of frazil. 

The needles do not require much time to take 
hold of things on the river’s bottom. In the 
swiftest part of shallow rapids they accumulate 
on stones, ledges, gravel, or any bit of timber 
bolted down. Sometimes they accumulate as 
‘anchor ice’’ so thickly on boulders that these 
are lifted and floated away. 

More often a mass of anchor ice, tending more 
and more to float as its thickness increases, breaks 


away, pops up out of the water, falls back, sinks | 
till but a few inches of it are above water, and | 


drifts down the rapid looking like a patch of 
snow. It is thus added to the accumulated 
frazil under the ice of the calm reach below. 

A great part of the frazil does not touch bottom 
while in the rapid, but flows on to the calm ice- 


covered reach. There it, together with the 
loosened anchor ice, necessarily accumulates, 


somewhat as boys would accumulate if thousands 
ran for days into a race-track from every direc- 
tion at once, and hurried all one way till stopped 
by a bog. Just as the boys pouring toward the 
bog in an incessant stream would be stopped and 
*‘backed up’’ before reaching it, so the frazil is 
dammed back by its accumulation in calm water 
under ice. 

This dam raises the river till its new level or 
‘thead”’ is high enough to create a current strong 
enough to force wider channels through the frazil, 
and gradually press the mass down-stream. 

Though frazil is so saturated by water that it 
sinks easily, yet its tendency is to rise in calm 
water. So it thrusts upward, and fills in solidly 
those interstices on the under side of the ice near 
a rapid’s foot that are made by the downward 


| public they professed to favor it, while in private 


| principle. 


| rence acts in a wonderful way, of which I will 





protrusion of apentet cakes of bordage. The 
upper frazil freezes to the solid ice, the lower 
mass presses ever upward, and so the whole 
surface may be lifted and sometimes broken up. 
Because the water permeating the frazil is 
about at freezing point, the frazil does not readily | 
melt. Slowly pushed down stream, it extends for | 





many miles below | 
long rapids like the 
Lachine on the St. 
Lawrence. In such 
cases great portions 
of the river some- 
times contain more 
frazil than water. 
Then when a new 
“cold snap’’ comes, 
and new myriads of 
ice-needles are form- 
ed in the rapid, they 
are suddenly dam- 
med back by the fra- 
zil below, and cause 
great and destructive 


winter floods. This 
often happens in 
front of Montreal 


when the St. Law- 
tell something in another issue of The Companion. 
Epwarp W. THoMmson. 


COLD AND CLEAR. 
The north wind’s kiss is sharp and chill, 
And thought grows swift and clear; 
Take what you will, but leave me still 
The winter’s reign severe. 


Weekly Wisconsin. —Ninette M. Lowater. 


——— 


THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


Next month a new administration will come 
into power at Washington—an administration 
controlled in its executive and legislative depart- 


before the new government will be that of offices. 
Some officers will resign and others will be 
removed, and every vacant place, in whatsoever 
way the vacancy may occur, will be filled by a 
Democrat; but the clerks in the departments and 
in the great offices in the states will not be dis- 
turbed. 

In the *“‘good old times,’’ when the man who 
objected to the treatment of all government 
positions as legitimate party ‘‘spoils’’ was laughed 
at, a change of administration meant a “clean 
sweep.”’ Here and there a clerk might be left to 
connect the present with the past, or a backwoods 
postmaster might continue in office because no 
one cared for the place. 

But the exceptions were rare, and the party 
which made them was inclined rather to apologize 
to itself for having left political opponents undis- 
turbed than to take credit to itself for its indul- 
gence toward them. 

A little more than twenty years ago the cause 
of Civil Service Reform began to attract attention. 
The scandal of treating the public service as a 
party perquisite was boldly exposed and attacked.. 
The advantage, both to the service itself and to 
political morality, of a system of appointment and 
promotion by merit, and of security of faithful 
servants against arbitrary dismissal, was strongly 
urged. 

Politicians first sneered at the new fad; then, 
as its reasonableness became convincing to all 
who were not office-seekers or office-brokers, in 


they continued to scoff at it and to violate the 


When General Grant was President there were 
great abuses in the Civil Service; but he volunta- 
rily appointed a commission to devise rules for a 
changed system, in which appointments to clerk- 
ships should be given for merit, and not as | 
reward of party work. When the rules were 
presented to him he accepted them, and ordered 
them to be put in operation. 

President Hayes dealt a telling blow at one 
abuse by forbidding all employees of the govern- 
ment to hold membership of political committees, 
or to engage actively in party or electoral contests. 
But it was not until 1883 that the Civil Service 
law was passed. This law applies not to officers 
but to clerks, and to those classes of clerks only 
who are specially designated by the President as 
coming under its operation. 

This law has now been in force ten years, under 
three Presidents, each of whom has extended 
its scope by including new 
under its operation. 
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classes of clerks | 


Only the lowest order of 
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politicians now sneer at the tenn: and so fully 
aware are the politicians of the hold which the 
reform has upon the people, that they 


allegiance to the principle. 

But as we have said, the law does not protect 
any officer of the government. Each one of | 
them is liable to be dismissed at any moment, 
simply because he belongs to the party that was | 
defeated, and make way for a new man whose | 
only 
party. 

But if the new system is a good one for clerks, | 
it is equally good for officers. Why, if a compe- 
tent clerk should be protected against wanton 
dismissal, should not the faithful consul at Bingen 
on the Rhine, the postmaster at East Franklin, or 
the collector of customs at Gowanus Bay, also be 
retained ? 

The question answers itself. Public opinion 
has not yet come to the point of insisting that 
merit shall control in the appointment of officers. 


If the new President should yield to party pressure | 


he will do only what other Presidents have done 
before him. 

But it is now time for another step forward, 
and all who wish for pure government should 
urge that hereafter no officers except members of 
the Cabinet and possibly foreign ministers ought 
to be removed for party reasons. 


— — 


For the Companion. 
“ABANDONED” 


Drear but not desolate the dark, decayed 
Old house that every vagrant breeze bereaves,— 
For riotous hollyhocks the doors invade 
And clustering swallows garland all the eaves. 
Thus generous Nature’s treasures are employed. 
Man, transitory, passes with the pone: 
She yearns great heartedly to fill the v 
And summons her immortal birds and flow ers. 


WALTER LEON SAWYER. 


_—s 
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“DARKEST ENGLAND.” 


In 1890 General Booth of the Salvation Army 
roused the world by his book, ‘‘Darkest England.”’ 
It disclosed the desperate poverty of the ‘‘sub- 
merged tenth,” 
men so described are largely not the vicious, but 
the less fortunate or less capable, and argued 
that most of them would gladly become self- 
supporting. 

General Booth then proceeded to set forth an 
elaborate ‘‘Social Scheme’’ for giving work and 
an object in life to these poor people. 

The Social Scheme was quite distinct from the 
religious work of the Salvation Army. It com- 
prised the establishment of three main features : 
First, various shelters, food depots, 





might send suit- 
a colony oversea to which 


which the city “rescue homes’”’ 
able workers; third, 
suitable emigrants 
English farm colony. 


In aid of this scheme, originally though vaguely | 


suggested by both Thomas Carlyle and John 
Ruskin, General Booth called for subscriptions. 
He pointed out that about one million dollars 
would be necessary to start it efficiently. 

Then the cynics snarled; the jokers joked; the 
political economists and philosophers groaned at 
the proposed interference with their beloved ‘‘law 
of supply and demand;” some religionists of 
regular creeds declared the general bent on 
nothing better than advertisement of and aid to 
the Salvation Army, and men of the world 
observed that contributions would, of course, be 
misappropriated in one way or another by the 
general and his associates. 


Meantime to the charitable the project seemed 


one of sensible benevolence, and they quickly 
supplied General Booth with nearly half a million 
dollars. This was less than half of what he 
asked for, but he made a beginning promptly, 
hoping that more would come in as the work 
proceeded. 

More money did come in, but up to the middle 
of last year the public had given only about six 
hundred and forty-five thousand dollars. With 
this, and with aid from the Salvation Army 
people, General Booth established the city refuges 
and the English farm colony. 

By that time ‘“‘Darkest England’s’’ story had 
become an old one, while the clamor of its oppo- 
nents was always new. They suspected and 
intimated that the Booth family had profited by 
the Social Scheme, that the Salvation Army 
proper had gained money by it, that its accounts 
were improperly kept, and that generally it was 
a humbug and a fraud. 

With a view to exposing the truth and getting 
means to complete the scheme General Booth 
challenged investigation. A committee of very 
prominent business men, including an eminent 
lawyer and a Peer, were appointed to examine 
the whole thing thoroughly. They did so with 
the aid of a large staff of expert accountants, 
and their report was published about the end of 
last December. 


It declares that the Salvation Army, far from 


gaining by the social scheme, have lent or given | 
to it about three hundred and forty thousand | 


dollars, mostly without security. General Booth 
is entirely supported in a plain way by a small 
private income, and neither he nor any of his 
family has received one penny of benefit. 

The committee reports that the total funds 


“have been devoted only to the objects, and | 


never | 
| construct a party platform without avowing their | 


merit is that he belongs to the victorious | 


took the ground that the class of | 


registry | 
offices and workshops for the starving, homeless | 
city poor; second, a farm colony in England to | 


might be drafted from the | 








uly | expended on the , methede’* set out in “Darkest 
| England.” Moreover, the accounts have been 
kept in business-like manner, and the expendi- 
tures have been of a prudent character. 

In all other respects the report vouches for the 
| honesty and regularity of all the proceedings, 

and it goes so far toward a general endorsement 

of the scheme as to intimate that a supply of 
money for the oversea colony is requisite to its 
| full success. 

The ancient Greeks said ‘the spectacle of a 
good man struggling with adversity is pleasing to 
the gods.’’ We have seen a more cheering spec- 
| tacle—that of a good man struggling with the 
| adversities of his fellow-beings, and succeeding 
| gloriously. For the report leaves no doubt that 
many of the ‘“‘submerged tenth’’ have been placed 
on their own feet on firm ground. 

This is particularly interesting to Americans, 
because efforts to deal with the poor of New 
York by methods similar to that of General 
Booth have been begun. 

There is an opportunity for a noble competition 
| between the wealthy men of the two countries—a 
struggle to be first in liberality, in wisdom, in 
thoroughness of the work of putting the great 
hosts of the unemployed in the way of earning 
their living. The scheme is founded on hard 
common sense as well as on unselfishness and 
love, and it will have the success it deserves. 


———_~+-@-=— 
ASHAMED OF THEM. 


A group of persons was one day last summer 
strolling through the throne room of the palace at 
Versailles, such as is too often duplicated among 
Americans in Europe and at home. 

A father and mother, loud-voiced and richly- 
dressed, somewhat pompous in manner, stood near 
a picture, glancing anxiously whenever they spoke, 
as if in dread of criticism, to a young girl who 
held herself a little apart from them. Her features 
showed that she must be their daughter, but in 
| other respects she was as different from them as if 
| she had been born in another rank in life. 

Her dress and manner were quiet and well bred, 
| her voice low and clear. She spoke to the guide 
in Parisian French, and was as gentle and lacking 
in self-assertion as they were coarse and preten- 
| tious. In a word, they had bought for her the 

education and training which they never had had. 

They followed her with fond, admiring looks 
| mingled almost with awe, while she discussed the 

portraits in the galleries with a friend. The good 
| building contractor and his wife had seldom heard 

of these famous Bourbons and De Medicis of past 

ages with whom she was so familiar. She answered 

their questions with cold civility, but when it was 

possible, she ignored them altogether. It seemed 

as if she would gladly have forgotten that they 
| were in the gallery, or, indeed, in her life at all. 

Presently she stopped before a picture of the 
Madonna which has been ascribed to several 
painters. The girl had keen, well-trained artistic 
| sensibilities, and she looked with kindling eyes at 
the outline and color of the beautiful figure which 
for three centuries has delighted the world. 

“And to think,” she said to her friend, turning 
away with a sigh, “that even the name of the 
painter is forgotten! He must have given years of 
his life to this picture, and yet nobody remembers 
him or is grateful!” 
| “That sort of thing happens often in the world,” 
| said her friend, looking thoughtfully at the old 
couple who were wandering about neglected. 
They had poured out their money, their cares, 
their prayers and love to make this woman what 
she was, and she was the first to ignore them, to 
‘disown the debt! 

Ungrateful and unloving, she lacked the essential 
qualities that are the charm of true womanhood, 
and with all her culture was less worthy of respect 
than the parents she despised. 





— 
CONTINUANCE. 


A man came hurriedly into the sitting-room, 
tossed over the papers on the centre-table, ran his 
eye over the window-sills, moved a chair or two, 
glanced about the floor, and hastily departed. 

“That is just like Barkis!” exclaimed an old 
woman knitting by the window, turning toward 
her summer boarder. “He never could hold to 
one thing long enough to find anything.” 

Contemporaneous with Barkis and living not 
many miles from him was a boy named Thomas. In 
his studies he had to work hard, but he never left 
a lesson unmastered. If he had not been able to 
finish a task with his class, he would, when the 
time came to recite, frankly acknowledge that he 
knew nothing of that lesson, not having ‘yet per- 
fected the previous one. This boy became the 
redoubtable Stonewall Jackson, and his gift of 
continuance followed him through life. 

Soon after he united with the church his pastor 
urged him to take part in the weekly prayer- 
meeting. He was unused to public speaking and 
naturally diffident, but he replied that if it was his 
duty he would do it. Thus authorized, the pastor 
once asked him to lead in prayer. In responding 
to the request, his embarrassment was so great 
that the service was almost as painful to the 
audience as to himself. 

The call was not repeated, and after waiting 
some weeks the soldier went to the minister and 
asked if he had refrained from a second call 
from unwillingness to inflict distress upon him 
through his extreme diffidence. Being answered 
in the affirmative, he replied, ““My discomfort is 
not the question. If it is my duty to lead in 
prayer, I must persevere in it until I can do it 
aright.” 

“Heriot plays nicely,” a mother once said of her 
gifted son, “but alas! he finishes nothing. After 
going through half a movement, he will all at once 
make a sort of impatient discord, and begin some- 
| thing else. His portfolio is filled with half-finished 
sketches, his tool-room is strewed with parts of 
models which will never see completion.” 


THE GIFT OF 
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Disraeli, the elder, held that the secret of all 
success consisted in being master of your subject, 
such mastery being attained not through natural | 
brilliancy, but by continuous application. 


__-@-»—___—_ 


MOROCCO’S SULTAN. } 


Muley Hassan, Sultan of Morocco, is not a very | 
enlightened monarch. The author of “Morocco 
As It Is” says that a steamship company has been 
for years desirous of removing a dangerous reef 
from the harbor of Rabat. 

Several times their vessels have grounded on its 
rocks, and have only been removed at considerable 
cost. At length a special envoy was sent to Fez, 
to request that the company might be allowed to 
take away the rocks at its own expense. 

“The rocks were put there by God,” said the 
Sultan, “for some good purpose. Let no man 
remove them.” 

The Sultan has one favorite method of biting off 
his own nose. When forced by some unusually 
persistent European minister to pay a claim, he 
finally gives an order on one of the Custom-houses | 
on the sea-coast, and he can never understand that | 
this is the same thing as paying a debt in cash. 

He laughs gaily at the joy of the minister, who | 
usually expresses much delight at having suc- 
ceeded, and says to his viziers: 

“I am paying the Christians with their own 
money,” referring to the fact that an import duty 
of ten per cent. is charged on ail European mer- 
chandise, an import which the Moor, who prefers 
to smuggle, never dreams of paying. 

That the Sultan is not without a streak of low 
cunning is often shown by some incident of per- 
sonal experience or of statecraft. 

A European officer, who had been many years 
in his service, was anxious to have the pay of his 
brother, also an officer, raised to some adequate 
amount, and one day, when the Sultan appeared 
to be in a jovial mood, he spoke to him about it. 

“A hundred dollars a month is not nearly enough 
pay for so talented an officer, so experienced a 
strategist as my brother,” he said, reproachfully. 

The Sultan smiled approval. “I am very glad to 
hear you say that,” replied he. “It has been my 
constant thought for three years that your brother’s | 
pay is insufficient. On three separate occasions I 
have endeavored to augment it, but have always | 
been prevented. I have now been forced to the 
conclusion that ‘it is written’ that your brother 
should have only a hundred dollars a month. 
Deep and inscrutable are the decrees of the | 
Prophet, and we must submit to them!” 


2or 
VOTE-THIEVES. 


A recent despatch from Washington to a news- | 
paper in one of our cities ought to set people | 
to thinking hard. 

There is a movement to change the method of | 
electing the President—to abolish the “electors,” 
and allow the people to vote for a President and | 
Vice-President directly. 

The despatch to which we refer said that the 
objection to the change came from a fear on the 
part of some senators and members of Congress 
that the new method would make it too easy to 
carry the election by cheating. At present, it was 
remarked, a fraud exhausts itself within the state 
where it is perpetrated. 

The electors of that state may be counted in, and 
the general result affected to that extent; but under 
a system of eletting by popular vote, a fraudulent 
majority in one state would not only have the evil 
effect of a fraud on the people of that state, but it 
would overcome the honest majority in other 
states. 

We are afraid that the apprehension of such 
consequences of dishonest voting, and of dishonest 
counting of votes, does exist, and it is a national 
scandal that there is reason for it. What a shame 
itis! That we cannot even consider on its own 
merits the question whether the present constitu- 
tional device is or is not the best, because in any 
event we cannot venture to give the opportunity 
for fraud which another system would allow! 

We do not trust our purses to men whom we 
suspect to be thieves. Why should any community 
entrust its ballots to vote-thieves ? 





ee 
CAN DLEMAS. 


If Candlemas day be fair and bright 
Winter will take another flight 
If ¢ andiemas day be foul and rain 
Winter is gone and won’t come again. 

This ancient bit of weather prophecy, antedating 
the efforts of our friend Old Probabilities by 
nobody knows how many hundred years, is 
perhaps all that the majority of our readers are 
likely to recall readily in connection with Candle- 
mas day—the second of February. 

But Candlemas, besides being one of the ancient 
feasts of the church, and an interesting day to 
weather prophets, had in the old time various 
pretty ceremonies and observances belonging to it, 
some of which in the new fashion for old fashions 
have recently been revived. 

Candlemas teas are given where the only lights 
are candles, and as many of these are used as 
possible. Candlemas cakes are served — small, 
round cakes with a little lighted candle in the 
centre of each, and the owner of the cake whose 
light burns longest will, it is supposed, in accord- 
ance with old tradition, be the most fortunate of 
the company during the coming year. 

Sometimes an indoors procession is organized 
bearing lighted candles, and passing from room to 
room of the house to drive the shadows out, that | 
misfortune may not enter before the next Can- 
dlemas. 

Prettiest of all, little boats are made of the | 
shells of walnuts, a tiny candle an inch long is | 
stuck upright in each, and these fairy vessels are | 
floated in a large tub of water, the fortunes of 
each symbolizing those of the person who launched 
it. 

If the little craft is shipwrecked he will meet 
disaster; if it floats far, he will travel; if it stays 
in one spot, he will live tranquilly at home; if it 
meets another boat, joins it, and the two drift in | 





| from a scientific 
|}almost as would have 


| language the origin of the tenancy by the law or 


company, it means marriage; if the light burns 
steadily, it means health and prosperity; if it 
wavers, flares and flickers, it indicates varying 
| health and fortune. The light that burns longest 
represents the longest life. 

But above all, at any Candlemas festivity there 
should be plenty of candles; not only because the 
effect of the illumination is extremely pretty, but 
also because another old verse—which should be 
inscribed in red letters on a strip of paper round 
about the candle cakes—declares it advisable for 
happiness: 

Soe many ye candles at Candlemass ytt shine 
oS lemass toe Candlemass, soe many joyes bee 


SCIENTIFIC SPORT WITH GOLD. 


The experiments of the chemist when they relate 
to the precious metal gold possess a peculiar 
interest, which recalls the mad search of the 
alchemists for some means of turning baser metals 
into the magic yellow one. The chemist of to-day 


| does not waste his nights upon any such bootless 
| labor, 


sometimes, 
interesting 
of the 


but the results he attains are 
point of view, 
been the 


as 
success 
alchemist of old. 


Recently a curious compound of gold and cad- 
mium has been obtained in England. Cadmium, 
it will be remembered, is a rare metal found in 
zine ores, and chemically closely resembling zinc. 
When heated in the air it takes fire, and is reduced 
to a brown powder, or oxide. 

To produce the compound mentioned, gold and 

cadmium are placed in a tube from w hich the air 

has been exhausted. The quantity of cadmium is 
three or four times that of gold. When the two 
are heated and then shaken together as they melt, 
there comes a rapid change. The gold suddenly 
glows brilliantly, and the combination of the 
metals is at that moment effected. 

The heating is continued for several hours, 
until all the surplus of cadmium has distilled off. 
The final result is a compound metallic mass, 
about two-thirds of which is gold. 

It is light silver-gray in color, and breaks 
easily with a crystalline fracture. When hot 
nitric or hydrochloric acid is poured upon it the 
gold resumes its original state and purity, while 
the cadmium passes into solution in the ac id. 

It is this protean readiness to change their color, 
their attributes and their relations under proper 
conditions, and to resume their own character 
with magical suddenness when the conditions are | 
altered again, that makes the chemical elements 


| so ceaselessly interesting to every inquiring mind. 


And it has frequently happened that experiments | 
of this kind, whose results were simply curious, 
| have led | to others of great practice val importance 
| to mankine 


HIS FIRST MIRROR. 


Kings and chiefs must be almost as ‘“‘plenty as 
blackberries” in Africa, to judge by the narratives 
of explorers, who seem to spend a considerable 
part of their time in “palavering” with such digni- 
taries. The author of “Up the Niger” had been 
holding such a royal interview on board his boat, | 
and thus describes one of its episodes: 


As the party filed out of the saloon, I looked 
| back from the doorway where I was standing, and 
w — one of the most amusing sights imagi- 
nable 

At the end of the saloon was a large looking- 
glass, which, during the palaver, had escaped the 
notice of the natives, since they were seated on 
the floor beneath it. Now, however, I saw an old 
courtier standing in front of it, and looking at 
himself in blank astonishment. 

I kept quiet and watched him for some minutes, 
while he made the most awful faces at himself, 
then felt the different features of his face to see if 
it was really himself whom he was regarding, then 
shrieked with delight at his own ugly face, repeat- 
~ the operation again and again. 

t last I could stand it no longer, and burst into 
a loud laugh, at which the poor old man turned 
round and bolted past me through the door, 
evidently thinking that the place was bewitched. 

I had heard stories of natives seeing themselves 
in a glass for the first time, but I never thought it 
would be half so funny. 


CHURCH MUSIC. 

There are still persons left in the world who 
have “old-fashioned” ideas on the subject of 
church music, and upon whom many of the 
so-called “ religious ” selections performed by 
church organists and choirs have a peculiar effect. | 





One of these people, who lives in a Vermont | 
town, was spending a few days in a large city, and 
went hesitatingly up the steps of a church on 
Sunday, the day after his arrival. | 

It was just the hour of morning service, and as | 
he stood in the vestibule, looking uncertainly | 
about, the organist began to play a prelude of great | 
liveliness, well calculated to display his skill and | 


mastery over his instrument. is 


As the old man’s eyes were distending with | 
amazement and horror at these sounds, a gentle- | 
man passing into the church politely asked him to | 
enter and take a seat. | 

“No, sir,” replied the old countryman, firmly, | 
surveying the gentleman with evident disapproval, 
“thank y ye, but I aint used to sech doin’s on Sunday, 
an’ I aint ever danced, even on a week-day; ’taint 
likely I sh’d begin at my age, an’ on a Lord's day, 
too! 

He turned sorrowfully away, not waiting for 
any explanation. The gentleman passed into the 
church, and for some reason or other the music 
had a strangely secular sound to him as he listened 
to it with ears sharpened by the old man’s speech. 


THE WEDDING 

The publishing of long lists of marriage presents 

is considered by most people in questionable taste, 

but the following, quoted from an exchange, is 
unique of its kind: 


From father and mother of the bride, one 
Jersey calf; from bride to groom, hair wreath, 
made from hair of her entire family, and also six 
white shirts; from Brother Elias, one book of 
poems, one dream book, one polite letter-writer, 
and a —— from Aunt Harriet, six hens and a 
rooster, also a jar of tomato catsu »; from Cousin 
Sarah, one poem made up by herself on the bride 
and groom, fifteen verses in all. | 


PRESENTS. 





THE REASON FOR IT. 


An old law tract assumes to give in this simple 


courtesy of England: | 


It was called the law of England, because it was 
invented in England on behalf of poor gentlemen 
who married gentlewomen, and had nothing to 
support themselves after their wives’ death. | 


are invariably 
(Ade. 


Burnett’s Stanenben Extracts 
acknowledged the purest and best. 





Evening Dress, 


Crepe de Chine and all other fashion- 
able Crepes, Grenadines, Gauzes, Mous- 
seline de Soie, in plain gas-light shades 
or in striped and figured effects, are 
the most choice materials for Evening 
Wear at present. 


The Silk-and-Wool Bengaline, in 
White for Wedding Gowns and in the 
more sober colorings for Street and 


Reception Toilets, is still the leading 


fabric. 


James McGreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 





THE SATISFACTORY HALF-HOSE 


ARE THOSE THAT ARE STAMPED 
e 





ON THE TOE. 


MOST COMFORTABLE, 
LONGEST-WEARING, 
NICEST-FITTING. 
Best, and Cheapest in the End. 
ASK YOUR LOCAL DEALER FOR THEM, OR SEND FORA 
POST-PAID PARCEL PRICE-LIST. 
SHAW STOCKING COMPANY, Lowell, Mass. 





DIXON’S =a 
American Graphite SEah¢e 
PENCILS. 


Are unequalled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention THE YouTH’s COMPANION, anc 
send 16 cents for samples worth “ouite the eagne y 














JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE C6 JERSEY CITY, N. J 
“THE KOSMO” CORSET. 

Sent by mail to any 

TRADE MARK. art of the United 


tates upon receipt of 
$1.50. Will outwear 
six ordinary corsets. 

Made of fine French 


Sateen in the latest 
French pattern, silk 
stitched and trimmed 
with silk embroidered 
edging, extra long 
waisted and heavily 
boned. White and 
drab. Send size of 
waist. 





GUARANTEE. 
Try it, and if the hip 
breaks within three 
months’ time we will 
send a new pair in 
erchange. 











MAHLER BROS., 501 & 503 Sixth Ave., New York. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 





Boils and Pimples 


Are nature’s efforts to eliminate 
blood. This result may accomplished much 
more effectually, as agreeably, through 
the proper excretory channels, by the use of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. 

“For 


poison from the 
be 


as well 


with boils 
and carbuncles. In casting about for a remedy, it 
occurred to me that Ayer’s Sarsaparilla had been 
used in my father’s family, with excellent success, 


several years I was troubled 


and I thought that what was good for the father 
would also be good for the son. Three or four 
bottles of this medicine entirely cured me, and 1 


have not since—in more than two years—had a 
boil, pimple, or any other eruptive trouble. I can 
conscientiously speak in the highest terms of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and many years’ experience 


in the drug business enables me to speak intelli 
gently.”—C. M. Hatfield, Farmland, Ind. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Worth $5 a bottle. 


Price $1; six bottles, 35 






































Desiring to give the admirers of Ivory Soap an opportunity to contribute to its literature, 
the manufacturers offered prizes for the best twelve verses suitable for use as advertisements. 


27,388 contributions were received. 


To the following was awarded the 


SECOND PRIZE. 


THE printer’s “ devil, 


” for a joke, 


The office towel put to soak. 

With Ivory Soap he rubbed it well, 
And hung it where the sunlight fell; 
So clean, so white, so fair to see, 
The ghost of what it used to be. 
The editor threw wide the door, 
Then almost sank unto the floor, 
Aghast at that unusual sight, 

An office towel pure and bright. 


“Explain yon mystery,’ 


’ he said; 


The guilty “devil” hung his head 


And cried, ‘ 


‘’T'was only for some fun, 


With Ivory Soap the deed was done.” 
The editor his sanctum sought 
And penned this editorial thought: 
“Tt ne’er has been our policy 

To give a reading notice free. 

We break the rule for Ivory Soap; 
What other one can with it cope? 
Our office-towel, black as night, 

By Ivory Soap grew pure and white. 
Its rivals all before it sink, 

Since Ivory conquers printers’ Ink.” 


ELIZABETH STRONG BAKER, 


Malden, Mass. 


Copyricut 1892, sy THe Procter & Gamate Co, 
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THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. 


FEBRUARY 2, 1898. 











GLACIERS. 
How can ice form on dry land? 
How fast do glaciers move ? 
Do all parts move at the same rate? Why? 
How are icebergs formed ? 
Are there any glaciers in this country ? 
What are moraines? Drumlins? Kettle-holes ? 
What marks of former glaciers can you find near | 
home ? } 





For the Companion. 


THE PITCHER OF TEARS. 


(For the picture by Paul Thumann.) 


The woman had closed her eyes, 
-weary with weeping. 

She leaned on the empty cradle, | 
And sobbed in her sieeping. | 

Her breast like a wave of the sea 
Was —- and falling: 

Her heart through the mist of sleep 
On her baby was calling. 


Then her soul was lift up and away 
To the Garden of Heaven, | 

Where flowers shine like stars in the grass, 

smooth and so even. 

And she saw where ’mid roses and May 
An angel did wander, 

With bright children, who looked in his face 
To dream and to wonder. 


Alone, and apart from the rest, 
A little child tarried, 

And in his small arms, soft and round, 
A pitcher he carried. 

His sweet eyes looked wistfully toward 
His mates in the meadow. 

Heaven’s glory was bright, but his face 
Bore the touch of earth’s shadow. 


The woman knelt down where she stood. 
“My own and my dearie, 

Now why do you wander alone, 
With little ‘eet weary? 

If By: cannot come back, come back 

© the arms of your mother, 

’Tis your sweet hand the angel should hold, 

And never another.” 


“Oh! mother, the pitcher of tears, 
Your tears, I must vom & 

So heavy it weighs, that behind 
I linger and tarry. 

Oh! mother, if you would smile, 


My, place by the angel’s side 
'd gl ee 


adly be keeping. 


The woman waked by the cradle, 
And smiled in the waking. 
“My baby, the pitcher of tears ] 
To my heart I am taking. 
Go, frolic and sing with your mates! 
My smiles shall be given 
To make a new light round your head 
In the Garden of Heaven.” 
LAURA E. RICHARDS. 


oe 


For the Companion. 
MR. KNILL’S PROPHECY. 


The late Mr. Knill, of Chester, England, was a 
friend of the Spurgeon family when the great | 
preacher—Rev. Charles Spurgeon—was a little 
boy. Even at that early age Charles was a child 
of unusual force and originality of mind. Mr. 
Knill, in his visits to the family, became greatly 
interested in him, and one fine morning took him 
to walk in the garden. 

They talked about books and reading, and at 
last the conversation led to comments upon a 
preacher's life, and the consideration of important 
religious truth. Both became so much impressed 
by what seemed to be the need of accepting 
these truths, that they knelt together in the arbor, 
the boy leaning against his friend’s knee. There 
the elder prayed for the younger so earnestly that 
it left a lifelong impression upon his mind. 

Not long after this Mr. Knill, while again 
making one of the Spurgeon family circle, beck- 
oned the boy to him, and placing him on his knee, 
said; “I do not know why I am so impressed, 
but I have a solemn presentiment that this boy 
will preach the gospel, and that God will bless his 
ministry to many souls.”” 

The father of the child listened incredulously, 
for his son had troubled him by a boyish wilful- 
ness and independence. } 

*‘So sure am I of this,’’ proceeded Mr. Knill, 
with great seriousness, ‘‘that when my little man 
preaches in Rowland Hill’s Chapel—as I trust he 
will one day—I should like him to promise me 
that he will give out the hymn beginning: 





God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform.” 





Very much awed, the boy promised. The 
world knows how literally and wonderfully the 
striking presentiment was fulfilled in after years. | 

Mr. Spurgeon was once asked to verify this | 
story. Itis said that he did so, and the interesting | 
part of it is, that he thought the words themselves 
were largely instrumental in bringing about their 
own fulfilment. 

Mr. Knill’s prophecy fixed in the boy’s mind a 
definite object to be attained. Afterward he was 
led to give himself in absolute consecration to | 
Christ, in the belief that He was his Saviour | 
and the hope of the world, and his tremendous | 
faith, his irresistible energy and untiring effort, | 
made possible the fulfilment of the prophecy. 

No plummet has ever sounded the powers of | 
the soul. No one questions the truth that God 
works by natural law; neither can any candid | 
mind deny the possibility that God may also work 
by supernatural agencies. Mr. Knill’s words in the 
ordinary, natural way impressed the child, but 
the intense convictions of this great preacher, his 
implicit belief that he held intimate and super- 
natural personal relations to God and to Christ 
as his Saviour, were not ordinary. 








| published during the recent appearance of a 
| strange comet in Andromeda, and the attention 
which was drawn to the Biela swarm of meteors 
at about the same time, served to remind every 


| office of the atmosphere that we seldom think of. 
| The atmosphere is not only a cover for the earth, | 


| sands of meteors every day rush into the atmos- | 


| the form of microscopic particles of dust. But 


Mr. Spurgeon declared with the greatest | 
earnestness that this belief was a special endow- | 
ment—supernatural in its nature—given by God | 
because it was desired and asked for in prayer. | 
He said a “new heart’’ had been given him, and he 
called it “conversion.” 

His life verified his sincerity. The tremendous | 
results of good to men that grew out of it seem | 
to substantiate his belief. Was he right? There 
is not a subject in the whole range of human 
experience so important as this. You can test, if 
you will, by personal knowledge its truth. 


e 2 
> 


OUR GOOD SHIELD, THE AIR. 


The sensational statements which were widely 





| 


one of a singular, and in some respects important, 


serving to keep it warm by retaining the heat | 
derived from the sun, but it is also a shield, which 
effectually protects the earth against missiles from 
space. 

The service which the soft, transparent air thus 
renders is, indeed, a wonderful one. Many thou- 


phere with a velocity averaging sixty times that | 
of a cannon-ball, and yet we are perfectly safe 
because they cannot reach the greund, except in 


for the resistance interposed by the atmosphere, 
the mortality from meteors might form an inter- 
esting list in the general statistics of mankind. 


It is the excessive velocity of the meteors which 
leads to their destruction. Making due allowance 
for the comparative rarity of the air at the great 
height at which meteors become luminous, the heat 
developed by their rush of twenty-five or thirty 
miles in a second must be sufficient to dissipate 
them almost instantly. 

In the case of the Biela meteors, it is pretty 
definitely known that the particles which enter 
the atmosphere, when the earth in its orbit meets 
the meteoric swarm, once formed part of the mass 
of a comet, known as Biela’s comet, which split 
into two parts in 1846, and was last seen in the 
form of a comet—then a double comet—in 1852. 

But every year in the month of November, when | 
the earth approaches very near to the path in | 
which the missing comet formerly travelled, and | 
which is followed by the meteors that now appar- 
ently represent all that is left of the comet, a 
zreater or less number of these meteors plunge 
nto the air and are consumed. 

In November, 1872, in November, 1885, and again 
in November last year a goodly swarm of the 
meteors encountered the earth. The date of this | 
encounter in 1872 and 1885 was November 27th, but | 
last year the greatest number of meteors was seen 
on the night of November 23d. The fact that some 
of them are always to be seen for several days 
before and after the main swarm is met shows 
that the path they travel in must be several 
millions of miles broad, since the earth moves 
yom one million six hundred thousand miles in a 
day. 

Now the point of all this ‘is to show how the 
atmosphere deals with the pieces of a comet that 
dash into it. Although they sometimes fall almost 
as thick as snowflakes in a winter storm, so that it | 
is impossible to count them, yet as each one flashes | 
upon the view it fades again and disappears in the | 
— without approaching the earth within many | 
miles. | 

There are two other well-known streams of | 
meteors following in the tracks of comets which 
the earth meets every year, one on August 10th | 
and the other on November 13th; but just as with | 
the Biela meteors, the air consumes them with | 
momentary fire. | 

In 1885, while the Biela meteor shower was in 
progress, a ten-pound meteorite, consisting mainly 
of iron, fell in Mexico, and some have thought 
that this may be a piece of Biela’s disintegrated 
comet, which, being larger than the vast majority 
of its fellows, was able to pens through the air 
without more than its outer shell being melted off; | 
but it is very doubtful whether this bolide had | 
any actual connection with the meteor shower. | 

Nevertheless, as every one knows, the fall of | 
bolides, or meteorites, upon the earth, although 
rare, is not an excessively infrequent phenome- | 
non; but they do not come, like the meteors, in 
swarms or showers, and they Secor to have no 
connection with comets. And although they do | 
succeed in reaching the ground, yet the effect of | 
the resistance interposed by the atmosphere is | 
shown by their explosion into fragments, the | 
melting away of their surfaces and the slowing of 
their velocity, so that when they strike they pene- 
trate but a short distance into the ground, and are 
sometimes dashed in pieces by the shock. 

One cannot look up into the soft blue air and 
feel that, in addition to all its other beneficent 
effects, it protects us so wonderfully against a 
peril that we should otherwise be unable to avoid, 
without a deeper sense of the marvellous fitness 
of our planet to be an inhabited world. 





~~ 
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IN A MUD BATH, 





The town of Carlsbad, Bohemia, appears to 
stand upon a vast caldron of boiling water. The 
caldron is kept from bursting by several natural | 
safety-valyes—the famous hot mineral springs, | 
whose medicinal virtues attract visitors from all 
parts of Europe and America. The waters are 
taken internally or applied externally, according 
as the doctor, one of the eighty in town, whom the 
patient consults, may prescribe. The external 
application is made by means of a mud bath. An 
American lady, Mrs. R. M. Floyd, who took one, | 
and will never take another, describes in the | 
Chicago Journal her thrilling experience while 
immersed in the inky mud. 

She descended stone oe into the cellar of the 
bath-house, went into a cold, iron-barred cell, and 
sat tremblingly on an old chair while two stout 
men wheeled in on an iron track an enormous tank 
of inky mud. After they had departed, a sturdy 
German frau with muscular arms took her in 
hand, and after disrobing her, pushed her down, 
down, into this sticky black sea of yeasty mud, 
and told her to “bleiben-sie so,” until she came 
bac 





MacK. 

At first the sensation of the warm, clinging mud 
was pleasant, and she amused herself by sticking 
ner hands in the black mass, and thinking how 
white her arms looked by comparison. Then she 
found that she could lean back against the spongy 
substance and rest against it as against a springy 
cushion. Then finding the weight on feet and legs 
pose she tried to move them and couldn’t. This 
startled her, and she sat upright with an effort and 
tried again. 

No, she could move but a few inches. Then the 
weight across the abdomen and bowels began to 
press heavily. She felt oppressed, and it was | 
difficult to breathe. She braced both hands firmly 








against the sides of the tank, and tried to get up. 
Impossible! She could not move. She was a 
prisoner as fast and hard in that inky mush as if 
she had been tied down with invisible chains. 

She thought of ringing for the grim frau, to see | 
if she would let her out, but the bell-rope was 
beyond her reach. Still the dead weight pressed 
heavily down, and still the breathing was harder. | 
The silence in the cell was unbroken, the blood | 
mounted to head and face, and surged like waves 
through her ears. | 

Then she controlled herself and thought,—**What | 
nonsense! I will get up!” Another mighty and | 
sustained pods a = with the black mush—and a vain 
one. She sank back exhausted and vanquished, | 
and meekly concluded to wait until the attendant | 
should return. } 

At last she did come back, with her grim face | 
and broad shoulders. The big frau stood at the | 
foot of the tank, held out two great hands for the | 


| lady’s slim ones, and calling out, “So! so!” and 


pulling with all her strength, she slowly dragged 
her up out of the black mass of clinging mud. 

Then from a common zine bath-tub near she 
drew clean, fresh water into a large dipper, and | 
throwing it over the trembling inky figure before 
her, gradually washed off the mud. Then the lady 
was provided with soap and towels, and told to 
finish her wash in the ordinary tub. 

This she did as rapidly as her exhausted frame 
would permit, and was soon clothed and out of the 
cell, and free from the hands of the grim frau, and 
done with mud baths forever. She was three days 
recovering from the effects of this heroic treat- 
ment. 


* 
* 





For the Companion. 
A SUN-WORSHIPER. 


Since no song-bird’s lyric gush 
Breaks the gray and icy hush, 
Since the meadows are in bond, 
And white fetters chain the pond, 
Since the barren boughs bewail, 
And the bright hours swiftly fail, 
Since the nights are one black blur, 
I have turned sun-worshiper. 


Though my vision may not scan 
Precepts Zoroastrian, 

Yet have I some rapture caught 
That the ancient Parsees taught. 
Winter-prisoned, I am won 

By the promise of the sun, 

And I lift my prayer that he 

Set the weary captive free. 


He can shatter frosty bars, 
Edge hill-paths with blossom-stars; 
He can heal the bare bough’s grief 
By the boon of bursting leaf, 

oo the solitude to song, 
Right the wasting winter’s wrong; 
He can golden life confer ;— 
I have turned sun-worshiper! 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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HIS REASON. 


“It’s perfickly rediculous the reasons folks give 
fer not ketchin’ that creetur an’ puttin’ an end to 
him,” said young Jabez Green to his father scorn- 
fully, referring to a large animal, reputed to be a | 
panther, which had been seen at different times by | 
some of the inhabitants of Slowtown. “I reckon | 
ef you was so’s to be up an’ out, he wouldn’t be | 
goin’ on four legs much longer!’” 


“IT reckon he wouldn’t, nother,” assented the | 
aged and rheumatic Mr. Green. “But why don’t 
you keep your re out fer him evenin’s, Jabe? I 
cal’late you could fix him ef you was to hey your 

un along. What reasons do folks give fer not 
fetchin’ of him?” 

“Job Sawyer, he allowed the creetur went so fast | 
he couldn’t git his gun in place to fire ’fore he was | 
gone,” said Jabez. “Abe Peters he said he gota 
good aim an’ fired, but the gun didn’t work right 
some way. Philander Dagget pertends that you | 
can’t ketch a panther, firin’ left-handed, so that lets | 
him off; an’ there’s a sight of other reasons I can’t 
rec’llect. 

“They’ve all seen the creetur, an’ seen him plain 
as day, they say, an’ had their guns along. There 
aint a man stirred without a gun, I cal’late, fer the | 
last week, but some way he’s prowlin’ scot-free | 








jest the same.” 

“Well, you see to’t that you ketch him, or else 
hev a better cause ’n the rest of the folks fer not 
doin’ it,” counselled the father, and Jabez asserted 
his intention so to do. 

A few nights later Jabez returned from his 
regular evening trip to the village post-oflice, about 
a mile distant, In a breathless state, and dropped 
his gun on the floor and himself into a chair. 

“T callate you’ve seen the creetur,’” remarked 
Mr. Green, after oeverne his son for a moment in 
silence. Jabez nodded. 

“Seen him plain as day?” 

Another nod from Jabez. 

“Was he goin’ fast?” 

“No,” said Jabez, finding his tongue. 

“You aint left-handed of a suddin, be you?” 
inquired the father. 

“No,” said Jabez, again. 

“Anythin’ wrong with y’r weepon?” persisted 
the remorseless old entleman. 

“No,” responded Jabez, for the third time. 

“Well, now, where’s that extry good reason of 

ours for not ketchin’ the creetur, fer I jedge you 

evn’t. How did it happen?” 

“1 cal’late I hev got a better reason th’n the rest 
of the folks hev give, ’t any rate,” said the flushed 
and trembling Jabez; “fer I was so sca’t I jest 
took to my heels, an’ all the weepons in creation 
wouldn’t ’ve helped me ketch him! But I reckon 
I won’t tell folks I seen him,” said the guileless 
young man after a pause. 

“No need to, ’s fur ’s I know,” said Mr. Green, 
dryly. “But I cal’late, Jabez, that ef all the 
reasons folks hev give fer not ketchin’ that creetur 
was biled down, separate, the settlin’s would be 
jest about the same in ev’ry one on ’em!” 


* 
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LUCKY QUOTATION. 


In Napoleon’s campaign in Russia one of his 
generals, Philippe de Ségur, had a peculiar adven- 
ture with a band of Kalmucks. The Kalmucks 
are wandering tribes of southeastern Russia. 
They are fierce warriors, and their light cavalry 
forms an important part of Russian armies. De 
Ségur’s presence of mind saved him from being 
killed by them when the most desperate fighting 
could not have done so. 


The French had attacked a body of Russians 
and put them to flight, when Ségur suddenly dis- 
covered that he and a few French dragoons had 
become separated from the French army, and were 
being carried away with the retreating party. 

He and his men were surrounded by a band of 
Kalmucks. The situation seemed so hopeless that 
the men gave themselves up, and disregarding his 
orders, sey vied allowed themselves to be struck 
down. De Ségur determined to sell his life dearly, 
and continued to fight. 
him from his horse. 

He jumped to his feet, and getting behind his | 
horse, continued the struggle. It was a hopeless 
contest, however, and in a few moments he would 
pay been killed had not a happy thought occurred 

m. 
The Kalmuck chief, a fine-looking Cossack, 








A Kalmuck lance struck | 


| remained calm while his men were carried away 


with the fury of battle. The expression on his 
haughty countenance indicated that he scorned to 





murder a vanquished foe, and from time to time 
he called out, “Nikalé! Nikalé!” 

De Ségur guessed that this was an order to ceasv 
fighting. He shouted imperiously to the Kalmuck, 
that surrounded him, ‘“Nikalé!” 

Immediately the fury died out of their fierce 
countenances, and agg | paused, motionless with 
astonishment. Their fury once checked, Ségur’. 
life was saved by the chief. 

He learned afterward that the word meant 
“Do not strike,” and’ that while the impetuous 
Kalmucks had not heeded the command of their 
chief, they were puzzled and disturbed at hearing 
this word of their native dialect from the mouth 
of one whom they supposed to be an enemy. 

De Ségur was kept a prisoner until a peace 
between France and Russia was arranged some 
months later. 


ie 
> 





UNINTENTIONALLY FUNNY. 

The making of jokes has come to be a recognized 
trade, but it is still true that the funniest things 
are those that are said unintentionally, especially 
by men who feel it their mission to be eloquent. 
The New York Tribune brings together a few 
specimens of that peculiar form of ridiculous 
speech known as anti-climax. It prevails in India 
among all classes, but is especially resorted to by 
natives who have occasion to petition Europeans 
for favors. Thus such a man will say: 


“Will the Presence, whose reputation for justice 
is known from east to west and whose countenance 
spreads joy among His inferiors, who are as the 
sands of the sea-shore in number, agen ! deign 
to take but an instant’s notice of him who has the 
almost delicious honor to name himself one of the 
most unworthy among the servants of the Protec- 
tor of the Poor; and will the favorite son of the 
Lord of the Universe magnanimously overlook 
my amazing presumption in asking him for the 
payment of a bill of two annas for hen-feed?” 

The same thing is not unknown in the United 
States. A Florida police justice was trying to 
impress 2 a prisoner who was to testify in his 
own behalf the solemn nature of an oath. Assum- 
ing his most pompous tone, he thus addressed 

m: 

“Prisoner at the bar! In taking this solemn oath 
to tell the truth, the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth, take care that you do not allow yourself 
to be ee to commit a wilful perjury. Remem- 
ber that the eyes of an all-seeing Providence and 
of the village constable are upon you.” 

Another judge, in a rough-and-ready but ambi- 
tious frontier town, had occasion, or thought he 
had, to comment severely upon the heinous crime 
of horse-stealing, and thundered forth: 

“For century after century that dread commani|, 
‘Thou shalt not steal,’ has rolled along the ages. It 
is, moreover, a standing rule of this court, if not 
— a by-law of our progressive and soon-to-be. 

—— bm | ae 

Ludicrous deliverances of a similar sort are 
common in advertisements, especially in those of 
a personal nature. Here is one that appeared not 
long ago in a New York paper: 

“Willie, return to your distracted wife and 
frantic children! Do you want to hear of your old 
mother’s suicide? You will if you do not let us 
know where you are. Anyway, send back your 
father’s colored meerschaum.” 


———— ae 
PRINTING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s father was a news- 
paper editor, and his boys printed a newspaper 
of their own, called the Fly. In the December 
Atlantic Doctor Hale tells an amusing story of the 
difficulties under which the last issue of it was 
printed, in 1836. 


We had not type enough then to print more than 
one page atatime. Three pages had been printed, 
and the fourth was still to be set up, when the 
news of Lafayette’s death arrived. This was too 
good a paragraph to be lost, and we knew we 
could anticipate every other newspaper in Boston 
by inserting it. 

But, unfortunately, the n’s had given out. We 
had turned upside down all the u’s we had, and 
they also had given out. Also, still more unfortu- 
nately torre in this difficulty, Lafayette had 
chosen to die of an “influenza,” which disease was 
at that moment asserting itself under that name 
in France. It had not yet been called “la grippe,” 
which would have saved us. 

We succeeded in announcing the death of “the 
good, generous, noble Lafayette,” i = “ven- 
erous” added one n and one wu, and “noble” took 
one of the last n’s. The paragraph went on to say 
that the death was “caused by,” and the last « was 
devoured by “caused.” 

Then came the word “influenza.” The boldest 
held his breath for a time. But we were obliged 
ignominiously to go to press with the statement 
that his death was “caused by acold.” This was 
safe, and required no x and no uw. Alas! in the 
making-up of the form the precious n of the word 
“noble” fell out; and any library which contains a 
file of the Fly will show that its last statement to 
the world is that “the good, generous, oble Lafay- 
ette has died; his death being caused by a cold.” 
e Such are the exigencies of boy printers in all 

mes. 


* 
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HOW HE KNEW. 


Before the fish commissioners of California 
decided to stock the streams of the state with that 
much despised but powerful fish, the German 
carp, they were greatly concerned as to whether it 
would live in certain waters. The question was 
debated at several meetings, and was finally sub- 
mitted to Professor H—, an eminent authority. 


Samples of the water were obtained and turned 
over to the professor, who in a short time submitted 
a favorable report, and the carp were accordingly 
turned loose in the rivers. 

The commissioners were greatly impressed by 
the professor’s knowledge, but one of them had a 
question to ask. 

“How could you be sure that carp would live in 
the water submitted to you?” he inquired. 

“Why,” answered the professor, with an amused 
look, “I bought a carp for ten cents, and put it into 
the water. It lived.’ 





* 
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EFFECTIVE. 


There is a kind of reproof that seems very gentle, 
and yet cannot be forgotten—like this one, chroni- 
cled by the Kennebec Journal. 


A “section boss” on the Maine Central Railroad 
was sitting idly by the station when the manager 
of the line ——— off a train, and asked him if he 
needed more help. The boss was taken by sur- 
prise, but answered promptly that he didn’t. 

The manager walked down the track a few rods, 





| picked > two bricks, and removed them to their 
P 


proper place. 

“Every time I have passed here for several 
weeks,” he said to the astonished boss, “I have 
seen those two bricks lying there, and I thought 
maybe you hadn’t help enough.” 

With that he mounted the train and moved off, 
waving a pleasant good-by to the section crew, 
— will never, no never, be caught in that way 
again. 
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For the Companion. 
A LITTLE GIRL’S FANCIES. 


By mother’s side I like to stand 
And watch the clouds move by, 
For, oh! I see such lovely things, 
A fairy boat with sails like wings 
Will float along, and then ’twill change 
To snowy peaks that form a range 
Of mountains grand and high; 
And once two giants, hand in 
hand, 
Climbed up the evening sky. 


Then on my window Jack Frost 
draws, 

When winter nights are here, 

The summer flowers (it often 


seems 

As if I smell them in my 
dreams) 

And trees with leaves all silver 
white 

That shine like diamonds in the 
light 


Until they disappear, 

And reindeer bringing Santa 
Claus 

When Christmas day is near. 


At twilight, sitting by the fire 

To watch the embers glow, 

I see a castle’s lofty walls, 

And cliffs, and rose-red water- 
falls, 

And caves where 
witches hide— 

But as the embers fall aside, 

And small and smaller grow, 

The pictures fade,—’tis getting 
late, 

’Tis bedtime then, I know. 


wicked 


If, walking by the brook, I dare 

To bend above its brink, 

Another little girl I see, 

And when I smile, she smiles 
at me; 

I see the elm with drooping 
boughs, 

And under it the sleepy cows 

When they come down to drink; 

There must be pictures every- 
where 

For little girls, I think. 


* 
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For the Companion. 


KING BRUCE IN THE 
BARN. 


Marian and Flossie lived in 
a country where the snow is so 
deep in winter that out in the 
country the fences are all cov- 
ered, and in town the roadway 
often stands six feet above the 
sidewalk, which is kept shov- 
elled out. 

Sometimes, after a big storm, 
they could not get out at all 
till a place had been shovelled 
for them, and their brothers, 
Will and Walter, often had to 
put on their snow-shoes to go 
in to school. 

But you must not think that 
Marian and Flossie minded the 
snow. No, indeed. Excepting 
in the very worst storms, they 
went out every day and played 
for hours. 

When the snow was hard 
they could slide, and when it 
was soft they helped the boys 
to build snow forts and men, 
and molded snow puddings 
and iced cakes. 

But what they liked best of 
all was to climb on the roof of 
the big barn and take flying leaps into the soft 
bed of snow beneath. Mother, watching them 
from the window, used to call them her snow- 
drops, for they wore dark green blanket coats 
with white sashes and hoods. 

But it was only when the snow was piled rery 
high that they could do this, or get on the barn- 
roof at all; so you may be sure that Marian and 
Flossie were never sorry when the big storms 
came. 

It happened one year that the snow did not 
come till much later than usual, and winter was 
nearly over before it had piled high enough 
against the barn to make it safe to try and climb 
up. 

At last a day came when mother thought it 
might be possible, and the merry little maids 
trotted off to the barn. 

But the roof was still so far above them that 
even Marian, who was the taller, did not get up 
till she had tried a great many times; while poor 
fat Flossie could not manage it at all. 

Marian tried to pull her up, but without success, 





| and at last she gave up and, climbing to the top 
of the sloping roof, sat proudly down, while poor 
Flossie, powdered with snow from head to foot, 


|and winking hard to keep the tears out of her | 
| eyes, stood sadly looking up at her from the | 


| snow heap. 
| Just at this moment mother, who had been 
| watching them, was called away, and when she 
came back to the window five minutes later both 
| the little girls were on the roof. 

‘“‘How did you get up at last?’’ she said to 
Flossie when, tired of romping, the little girls 
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| finally came in. 


“Oh,”’ said Flossie, ‘‘I tried and tried and tried 


| just like King Bruce of Scotland, but I couldn’t 
get up, and then I thought I would not give it 
up, but just try once more. 
“So I looked up at Marian, and said, ‘The 
spider up there defied despair, she conquered, 
| and why should not I?’ and I gave my very best 


jump, and next minute I was on the barn; and, 
mother, I am very glad you told me that story 
about King Bruce and the spider.” | 





<o 


For the Companion. 
FEBRUARY. | 
The February days are wild 
And dreary for a little child. 
But brother, sister, father, mother, 
Can make bright sunshine for each other. 


— Po — 

‘“WILLIE, come and get on your night-gown,” 
called mamma from her room to Willie in the 
nursery; but Willie did not come to her repeated 
calls. At last she said, ‘Come, Willie, mamma 


does not want to call vou again.’’ Then Willie | 
came slowly in, squirming, saying, “Well, | 


mamma, my back won’t stay scratched.” | 
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For the Companion. 
GRANDPA’S BUG. 


Grandpa came in looking so queer. 
been pruning the orange-trees. 

“Did yon kill a snake ?”” asked grandma. 

“No,”’ said he, “but I thought I was going to 
kill a bug—a great, ugly, sprawly bug.” 

“Then why didn’t you?’ asked grandma, 
setting out the best easy-chair. 

“Well,” said grandpa, sitting down and rubbing | 
his spectacles, ‘I had my reasons.” 

‘“‘Was it one of those bugs that stands on its | 
head when you touch it?” asked grandma. 

“No,” said grandpa, slowly, putting his specs | 
on and taking up a paper. “No; ’twasn’t that | 
kind. ’Twasn’t a bug at all. Did you think I | 
said there was a bug?’’ And his eyes twinkled | 
at grandma over the top of the paper. 

“Why you said you were going to kill a bug, 
didn’t you?”’ urged grandma, quite puzzled. 

“TI said I thought I was,”’ replied grandpa. 
guess I shall have to tell you all about it.” 


He had 


“sy 
So 


he laid his paper down and went on, ‘I found a | 
humming-bird’s nest in the orange grove.” 


“Oh, that’s another story,’ cried grandma. 
‘‘When you've rested I'd like to see it.” 

“All right,” said grandpa, ‘but you'll see it’s 
the same story, after all. For when I looked 
into the nest there was one wee little egg. I 
wouldn’t dare tell how little. I was afraid it was 
going to be eaten up, for right beside it there 
seemed to be the ugliest, sprawlingest bug—”’ 

“Mercy !”’ cried grandma. 

“And I took a stick to poke it out,” he went 
on, “but when I touched it, it didn’t feel a bit 
like a bug—1 hope I didn’t hurt it.” | 

“Why,” said grandma, ‘was ita little hamming- 
bird? Was it, really ?’’ 

“Yes,” said grandpa, “it was, but I couldn’t 
believe it till I put my glasses on. I ’most wish I 
hadn't told you. I wonder if you’d have made | 
out what it was. Let’s go and see it.”’ | 
i anal | 

A LITTLE girl came in one cold morning, 
exclaiming, ‘‘My finger-nails have the toothache !”” 

















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
CHARADE. 


Put my jirst upon your letter; 
Keep my second with care; 

If you are cold, then you had better 
Get my whole to wear. 


2. 
CONCEALED ACROSTIC. 
Arrange the following say 
ings so that the central letters 
of certain words therein shall 
spell the name given to the 
second day of February: 


“Bread is the staff of life.” 

“An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure.” 

“Words may pass, but blows 
fall heavy.” 

‘Facts are stubborn things.”’ 

“Order is Heaven’s first law.” 

“You dig your grave with 
your teeth.” 

“Christmas comes but once a 
year.” 
“The mills of the gods grind 
slowly.” 

“Haste makes waste.” 

FRANK SNELLING. 


3. 
CHANGED HEADINGS. 
Take one of Shakespeare's 
characters, change initial, and 
make fright. 
Change again, and make back. 


Change again, and make 
precious. 
Change again, and make a 


sign of sorrow. 

Change again, and make close 

by. 

Repeat the last. 

Change again, and make 
period of time. 

Change again, and make to 
scorch, 

Change again, and make not 
distant. 

Supply four vowels to the 
initials of the above words, and 
find the name of a great writer, 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 


a 


4. 
BEDSTEAD PUZZLE. 


7 
* 
. * * 
* * 
o * * 
* * * 
* * * o * 
* . 
* . . 
* * 
* * * * 
* * 
* * * . 
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Left head bedpost—A knave. 
Right head bedpost—Hinder 
part of a ship. 


The letters in head board of 
the bed spell three words across 
and three words from top to 
bottom. 


First word across—A weight 
for weighing gems. 

Second word across—Keen. 

Third word across—Measure. 

Left side board—A kind of 
paper. 

Right side board—Despair. 

Left foot post—A dwelling- 
place. 

Right foot post—To sharpen. 

Foot-board—A passageway. 


5. 

GIRLS’ NICKNAMES. 

A narrow passage. 
Useful in warm weather. 
A bird. 
To bear about. 
Winding. 
A frisky young animal. 
. A printer’s measure. 
A flower. 
A tea canister. 
. A spinning-machine. 


6. 
ANAGRAMS. 


The name of a writer with 
four of her books. 


Henrietta E. P. 8. Bliss. 

1. “Dear Farm Maiden.” 

2. “Juan eats Heron.” 

3. “Andrew P. Gave the Bins.” 
4. “The Clam Got Her Yoke.” 


DADAMS Soe 


_ 





Answers to Puzzies in Last Number. 

1. Car, nation—Carnation. 

2. Too many cooks spoil the broth. Nothing 
venture, nothing have. A friend in need is a 
friend indeed. Misfortunes seldom come singly. 
Little pitchers have big ears. 

3. No, not able, notable, no table. 

4. Lash (whip-lash, eyelash). 

5. Said, Siam, Miami, Maine, Main, Lima, Malta. 


6. Succory, succor, crocus. 
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1. C-anna. 2. D-iota. 3. H-elver. 4. P-eon. 


8. 
5. P-rescript. 6. S-houch. 
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are noted for their beautiful col- 


_, ATele ta h 0 erator’ $ | DIAM ENT’ orings; new designs. 100 Samples 
w te rk p = nt! WALL PAI PAPERS i500 Market Bizect, Philadelphix’ 


Pays good wages and leads to 
the highest positions. We 
teach it quickly, and start 
our graduates in telegraph ser- 
vice. Railroads are very busy. 
Operators are in great demand 

lilustrvrated Catalogue Free. | 

Valentines’ School of 
Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 


“The Spring Curry Comb 


Clock Spring Blade. Soft as a Brush. 
Fits Every Curve. 
The Only Perfect 
Comb. 

Used by U. S. Army. 

Sample mailed postpaid 250 
| Spring Curry Comb Co, 


To break up a cold or a chill no Satta ain excels 
“Brown’s Household Panacea.” 25 cents a bottle. (Adv. 


A CENT SENT BENT. 


Manufacturer of 
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=) “CROWN” |= 
ee PIANOS AND ORGANS. G=—= 
WELL SPENT, is a cent sent to Bent, (your address, on pos- 

es . 4 oe é tal) if you w teh a Piano or Or -o l want verses about the 
LEARNING THEIR LESSON. “Orown” is, and give Pianos, Organs, etc., for the 
best ones. ‘Ask and learn how it’s done, Catalogue free 

P. BENT, (Cierk No. 61), Chicago, Ui, (Estab. 1870) 


PAIGE ODORLESS 


Mot Proor Bac, 


Air Tight, Moth and Dust Proof. 
Durable — can be used for years. 
No paste or glue necessary 
Garments removed and Teplac ed in- 
| stantly, no bad odor when taken out. 
PAIGE’S Size, 22 x20 inches, oes. each. 
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Engine horses which are expected to rush from 
their stalls at an alarm of fire differ as much in | 
their capability for learning that duty as school- | 
boys at their tasks. Half a minute is the maximum 
time for companies in a first-class department to 
make ready and leave the house. And the ordinary 
time is fifteen or twenty seconds. At a night 
alarm the men slide down on poles from the loft, 
the horses scramble to their feet, the doors in 
front of them fly open, and out they rush. Each 
horse goes to his proper place, and the driver, 
from his seat, lets down the harness. Two or 
three men, standing at the pole, snap the collars 
together, fasten the reins to the bits, and off they 
go. 

The author of “Road, Track and Stable” says 
that teaching a new horse to come out of his stall 
at the signal, and range himself alongside the . 
pole, is not so difficult as might be supposed. 

Imagine a pair of new horses assigned to an Bubier’s Popular Electrician C 
engine. The surroundings are more or less An illustrated monthly journal for bd 
terrible to them, but they are very gently and the amateur, experimenter and public, or 


carefully handled, and gradually lose their fear. VERYBODY’S HAND- BOOK”’ 
ane Edw. Trevert 6. 
All mane 


Their tuition begins at once, and the driver is 
Pages. 


their teacher, assisted by the other men. . stpestrations. js Pi x a 
The signal is given as if for a fire. Electric 8, Batteries, Dynamos, Motors, Railways. 
a ee ~ Welding, CS Post-paid Book and Paper for 33 conta 

BUB 


The stall doors open, and the horses are led out, 
= in position, and in a few minutes led back. ER PUB. CO., LYNN, M 


his process is perhaps a dozen times repeated. 
Great pains are taken that the animals shall not 
strike against anything, or be by any means 
frightened. 

The unusual spectacle of a harness suspended in 
air is apt to disturb them at first, but they are led 
slowly up to it, and induced to smell of it and 
inspect it on all sides. 

After they have been led to their positions a few 
times, they are allowed to come of their own 
accord when the signal strikes, though a man 
stands behind them to touch them up a little, if 
they do not start promptly at the opening of the 1 Oz. of Silk, as- 
doors. Two weeks constitute the average period | sorted colors, \ 
of instruction, but horses have been known to | a to 100 skeins) 
learn in one lesson. Others, however, are months every Box. All 
in arriving at equal proficiency. a FillingSiik oe; 

A pair of new horses ina Boston engine-house Ww. gilings >_> per oz. 
were led out three times in this manner. The BS, Der oz. 
were then left to themselves. The gong sounded, With an order for 5 ounces we give one extra ounce Free. 
the stall doors opened and the pair trotted out, Agents wanted. Send Postal Note or stamps to 
each going to his place beside the pole. They had The Brainerd & Armstrong Spool Silk Co., 
caught the idea at once. 7 Union Street, New London,Conn. 
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purposes. Free catalogue giving 
particulars and prices. Write 
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Snuff 


will cure all your Catarrhal 
troubles, colds in the head, and 
headache caused by it. 

It often removes Deafness. Has ; 
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LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered. 
SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
—— _ VARIEGATED TUBEROSE 


the leaves of this grand variety are 
bordered with creamy white; flow- 
ers very large and of exquisite fra- 
Pa, v1 ver Bulbs continue to grow 
YZ and bloom year after year. It 
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makes a most magnificent plant. It 
blooms several weeks earlier than 
the other sorts, which greatly adds 
to its value. For only 25c. we will 
send by mail, postpaid, all of the 
following: 1 bulb of the Lovely 
New Variegated Tuberose; 1 bulb 
of the Excelsior Pearl Tuberose; 
1 bulb New Seedling Gladioli; 2 
bulbs Oxalis free bloomers: 1 pkt. 
Fuller’s Perfection Pansy seed: 1 pkt. Snow Queen Pansy pure 
satin white; 1 pkt. Fuller’s New King Balsam; 1 pkt.-Ploral 
Park Giant Phlox; 1 pkt, Lovely Margaret Carnation; 1 pkt. 
Fuller’s New Rose Aster, double flowers of great beauty. These 
rare bulbs and seeds will all flower this season and we send 
them for only 25c. Orderatonce, Catalogue sent free. 


J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO. Floral Park. N.V. 











oe 
DRAMATIC. 


Pare wee ee ay 


Most persons who have the interests of young 
people at heart believe that dramatic entertain- 
ments are not healthful for them. Sometimes, 
however, a lenient elder needs a lesson to convince 
him that melodrama has a confusing and too 
exciting effect on youthful ideas. 

An indulgent French gentleman who had allowed 
himself to be persuaded by his nephew to take 
him to see a holiday drama, received this letter 
from the boy a few days later: 

“MONSIEUR AND DEAR UNCLE.—Recent circum- 
stances have reduced me to extremities. A holiday, 
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None Fresher, 


at lowest prices ever Write 
(CHOICE i LOWER SEED! — PURER. 


tg Address now to CORNISH & a, = Jersey. 
In ord we make the following liberal offer: 


pods, 3 Packets of Flower Seeds, prepaid, 

by packets for 50c. Instructions how to 

plas os on —~ fp packet mareates these seeds to reach you safely and to 
Wor this collection our 


WORLD'S FAIR FLOWER SEED GOLLEGTION. 


Ageratum—Sweet Alyssum--Amarantus—Antirrhinum 
or Snap Dragon—Double Aquilegia—Aster 40 kinds 
mixed—Balsam or Touch me not—Bachelor’s Button 
—Morning Glory—Canterbury Bell—Cox Comb—Dian. 

* us pa De i ye pur Hollyhock 


shudder with horror! Alas, I calculate,—I calculate, 
ee ge heavens, bear me witness! I calculate 
at to settle my account I need no less than 
twenty-five francs. Oh heaven! I can hardly 
breathe! Yours with deeprespect, JACQUES.” 
The uncle replied: “A dark presentiment, my 
dear nephew, made me tremble when I received 
your letter. I opened it with agitation. Every 
ine seemed to my shocked eyes to oe a dagger 
in my breast. The awful picture of your situation 
made me shiver. A cold sweat burst from me, my 
face grew pallid, my hair stood on end, the words 
died on my lips, my heart almost ceased to beat, 
4 blood ran cold, my limbs stiffened, I stretched 
hand toward my =. After caleulating,— 
at ter calculating all that, in this fearful crisis, I 
could do for you, I took out five louis, and I send 
them to you herewith. Your affectionate uncle, 
GEORGE.” 





Il. 
No.232 80. Main St. 


ab276 Cts. Gts. Per Packet. 
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HIS CRIME. 


ixed— Rocket Candy-tuft—Cyp: 
Vine Dish Gloth Gourd—Lobelia—tee Plant—Marvel 
of Peru or Four O’clock—Sensitive Plant—Love ina 
Mist or Devil in the Bush—Evening Primrose—Pan- 
sy choice ee Rainbow, the largest and best 


The following extra-judicial decision is said to 
have been delivered some years ago by a judge in 


a Southern city. A man had been brought before 
a warn: , vagraney. The evidence f ' Petunia —- mixed—Phlox Drum- 
him on a wart unt for vagrancy. The evidence eaetit cin fo og ggg Pao p me eh nt 
was unmistakable, and the young lawyer defend- Mignonctte fonbiose— —Dwart asturtium—Tal] Nas- 
> man saw ths > cage waa legs um—French Marigold—Verbena choice mixed— 
ing the man saw that the case was hopeless. Double Waliflower—Doable Zinnia or Youth and Old 
While badgering his wits to know what to say, 


» 1 Peas 2) kinds mixed. 
however, he noticed that his client was fairly well d this list over and see if you can get such a 
dressed, and called the attention of the court to 


bargain anywhere else 
that fact, declaring that no man who wore “good We will send 30 choice packets of eat 
clothes” could with propriety be considered a TABLE SEEDS for $1.00, or | 
vagrant, as that word signified a ragged, dirty 
vagabond. Observing that the court made a packets for 50 ots. 


memorandum of “good clothes,” he wisely sat Includin, the choicest kinds of Aspareges, Beets, 
down without further remarks. ses Cabbage 2 ions Ba Carrots, Celery, Qucumbers 2 kinds, Lott uce 2 kinds, Muskmelons 2 kings, atermelons 3 










both the method and results 
ONE ENJ OYS when Syrup of Figs is taken; 


When the prosecuting attorney had finished — yung arale ee 4 Beas. Our large liustrated Tilt pare cata ea pap a Saat 
what he had to offer, the judge, who was blessed endas your ends paar = pe ~ Se — have seen 0 our Ren ‘Wo can save 70 ave you =. it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
with a fine, rich brogue, said: hon hy gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels. 


“The caart, having ittintively haard the ividince 
and the remarks av counsil, is av the opinion that, 
inasmuch as the prisoner wears good clothes, he 
cannot properly -be considered a vagrant; but, as 
he has not shown to the satisfaction of the caart 
how he obtained thim clothes, I shall bind him 
over for simple larceny !” 

He was so bound over, and the papers are on 

record in the county ¢ lerk’s office. 


<-o 
HER CHOICE, 


Rose has been brought up in the midst of much 
theological debate in a minister’s family. She is 
only six years old, but she listens very carefully. 

Her mother was obliged to punish her one day, 


GOOD & R & REESE C0., Box 50, ), Champion City ‘Greenhouses, Springfield, Ohio, 





cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head- 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c. and 
#1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac- 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by 
THE CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 


IT TOUCHES 








The new Wood’s Pen- 


etrating Plaster is a 
wonderful improvement on 
common Porous Plasters. 
weeds is a double-quick 
plaster. 


= after Le punishment the following little 
dialogue took place: ve decided e@way 
“Rose, which would you rather be, pretty and — thiseeason, as mo be believe it to be 
bad, or homely and good?” best way to 
Rose deliberated. “I’d rather be pretty and gal eusez eaten funraericnceea eee sivgr or postal note) the actual oot of packing 
gag ey” ety +p ae ae es have always sold for 00. The Peer! On consists of packets as follows: BLUE PRINCE, 
y, Rose, what makes you talk like that? igvek of rootain biug shading to dag par BRONZE —~ gf fine blosso a 
«Cause if I’m pretty and bad, I can repent!” s becase nze color edged with mahogany. Pbeautifaliy Tearked and striped flowers of 
avery concetvable colar MamMMotH GERMAN, -~ By — Ay ften measuring 3 inches in 
» all colors m 
OuR CATALOGUR containing thousands of illustrations, beautiful 1 
certificate free m containing r this collection and mentioning this a. and o Se. 


MAY & Co. ST. PAUL.MINN. 





Tointroduce our Guperiog F eis 





us SPOT. 
WOOD'S pl astTEe 
VUU'S PLASTER 

Containsamildsolventwhich {Tf TOUCHES 
opens the pores,enabling the 
pain-killer to penetrate (go 
through) the skin and stop 
7 ac _ ee ag ong 7 h Un- 
rivalled remedy for eu- 
matism, Sciatica, Lum- THE SPOT. 

bago, Kidney Pains. Try one. 

(If your druggist does not keep Wood’s Plasters, 

he can easily get them for you if you ask him.) 
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THERE is said to be a town in Oklahoma which 
rejoices in the odd but euphonious name of Tippe- 
rusalem. One early settler wanted the place called 
Tipperary, another insisted upon Jerusalem, and 
they compromised upon Tipperusalem. 





SEEDSMEN 
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CIRCLES OF LIFE. 


The traveller among the islands of the tropics 
finds few more curiously interesting sights than 
the coral reefs that surround them. The variety 
of color exhibited by the reefs where the living 
corals abound is as wonderful and beautiful as 
that in a flower-garden. But the eye of the 
naturalist detects beauties and points of interest 
that entirely escape the casual or careless visitor. 
For every circling reef is the home of a vast 
variety of living forms, which exhibit some of 
nature’s most cunning handiwork in the adaptation 
of means to ends. 

Among these curious inhabitants of the tropical 
waters is, for instance, the Caput Meduse, an 
animal that bears a remarkable resemblance to a 
plant, and whose remote ancestors in the most 
ancient oceans of the earth contrived to prolong 
the existence of their kind by developing a means 
of keeping the water around them comparatively 


pure. This is only one among a multitude of 
wonderful little animals to be found in such 
places. 


It is hardly a matter for wonder, then, that the 
great barrier of coral reefs that runs for twelve 


hundred miles around Australia has been recently | 


described as “a perfect Eldorado” for the natural- 
ist. 

The shallow waters covering it teem with repre- 
sentatives of almost every group of marine life, 
and the exhibition of animal forms and colors 
equally surprises and delights the beholder. In 
the deeper waters beyond the reef the forms of 
life are comparatively rare, but as the bottom 
shelves upward the fittle animals become more 
abundant. Yet they cannot approach too close to 
the surface, because they must be constantly 
submerged in order to thrive. 

The situation of these myriads, ringing the 
islands of the sea with their living circles, recalls 
that of man himself, whose habitation is limited in 
a somewhat similar way. He cannot go down 
into the great ocean deeps, and he cannot dwell in 
the thin atmosphere of the highest mountains, but 
although infinite space expands above him, he is 
confined within a range of a few thousand feet 
down and up. 


_—— 
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ICED TEA. 


There is a certain good woman, the wife of a 
prominent lawyer of Texas, who has never lived 
out of the county in which she was born. Her 
husband attended court at the different towns of 
the state, and his wife listened to his experiences 
with wonder and surprise. The Saturday Gazette 
gives this story: 


He never grew tired of extolling the virtues of 
“a big glass of iced tea when a man is warm and 
tired ;” and when a new railroad line was laid out 
to his native town his first commission was for a 
quantity of ice. 

The wife was neither surprised nor displeased 
to have a well-filled ice-chest, and on the mornin 
after the arrival of the ice the lawyer requestec 
her to have iced tea for supper. 

It was an extremely warm day, and when he 
took his seat at the table he was hot, tired and 
thirsty. 

What was his surprise to see, instead of the 
refreshing, amber beverage of his soul’s desire, 
the same old steaming Brown Betty teapot and 
the cups and saucers of former days. 

“Where is the iced tea, Mary?” he asked. 

“There ’tis,” she answered, laying her forefinger 
on the hissing lid of Brown Betty; “and if you 
can tell any difference betwixt it and plain well- 
water tea, you’re smarter than I be.” 

She had boiled the ice. 


ee 


HEAT AND LIFE. 


We often speak of our bodies as machines or 
engines working upon principles similar to those 
employed in mechanics. The idea that the food 
we eat resembles in its action the fuel supplied to 
a furnace is familiar, and yet one can hardly 
avoid a little start of surprise upon finding the 
laws of heat-engines soberly applied to explain 
the growth of plant and animal life. 


This has recently been done by Mr. J. Parker 
before the Philosophical Society in London. He 
points out, for instance, that the increase of avail- 
able energy resulting from the building up of a 
plant out of inorganic materials can only be 
explained, in accordance with thermo-dynamic 
laws, by differences of temperature during the 
growth of the plant, and his calculations show that 
the difference between day and night is quite 
sufficient to account for the differences of temper- 
ature required. 

Similar principles apply to the growth of animals. 
Nature gives nothing for nothing, and demands an 
exact equivalent for every expenditure of her 
energies, whether she is aiding man to drive an 
engine, causing an oak to grow, or building up the 
muscles of an athlete or the brain of a philosopher. 
And as far as her work upon our planet is con- 
cerned, the source of her supplies in all these 
cases is the sun. 
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PINE-TREES ON VOLCANOES. 

Every one who admires trees must be interested 
in the result of Professor Heilprin’s studies of the 
pines that clothe the slopes of the great volcanic 
mountains of Mexico. 


These huge peaks seem to have pierced their 
Way upward through a mantle of pine forest, 
which clings to their sides up to a height of nearly 
three miles and three-quarters. . 

The vertical range of the pine in Mexico is 
remarkable. It is found among the sun-loving 
palm-trees at the foot of the mountains, and it 
stands defiant of the cold close to the perpetual 
snows that cover their summits. 


* 
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ALWAYS IN MISCHIEF. 


As every season has its boyish games, so it has 
also its boyish dangers. Says Mr. Grogan, as 
reported by the Indianapolis Journal : 

“I see be the papers that the small boysthat was 
sittin’ thimselves drownt last summer is now 
—e out o’ hickory-trees an’ breakin’ their 

—————<—¢e—____ 


THE sea-mew is a kind of gull, and is not in any 
way related to the catfish. 


THE YOUTH’S § COMP ANION. 








ORCHID PERFUMES, | 
ANEMONE, EASTER LILY, | 
AMERICAN ROSE. | 
For Sale by all Druggists, 
Send 50c. for Sample Box 
of four odors. 


Pastemes “cavaore ear” 


CAUTION.—See that the name 
Beeman is on each wrapper. 

The Perfection of Chewing 
Gum and a Delicious Remedy 
for Indigestion. Each tablet con- 
tains one grain Beeman’s pure pepsin. 
































































| Send 5 cents for sample package. 
PHONOGRAPHS Bab A rhaen  my 
43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
FOR SALE. Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum. 
Address, ——_—_—Errrr 
NORTH AMERICAN PHONOGRAPH CO., § FREE ,? “Pos oF ET QWERS | 
Edison Buil Temple Build ) wencies & Veggies ‘ 
On NS, Masom> Fone Suleing, 60 PANSIEs and 40 Poppies, in all their beauti 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ful COLORS. “Gems of “Art.” "React copies rt) f 
= the O1L PAINTINGS. Price, #1.00 each. { 
TAKE AN we ae é s 4 rrese ae <s- (stamps faken) for Fo Months’ ( 
, al Subscription to INGA LLS’ MAGAZINE, 
AGENCY \ Aa 4 b : ) and we will send you the “Yard of POPPIES” , 
ES ~ |¢ Send us 50 cts. for Three Months’ Trial Sub- 
3 i. 454 | Q sexiption to INGALLS’ MAGAZINE, and wo 
= “e=S > ) will send you the Two Yards of Flowers, 
st ag gal POPPIES and PANSIES—both FREE! 
<<a | s-3 Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass., Box Y. 
Best setter a 
Utensil ~5a6<96 THE PERFECTION 
{a the universe. 
| 
Poultry Books 5 Cts. Each. LOUR BIN 


Any back number of THE POULTRY KEEPER equal to 
a 25-cent book, and sent post-paid for only 5 cents. 
Brooders, Tecubaters: Appliances, Poultry 
ouses. (Illus.) Aug., 89, Aug.. 91. Worth $10.00. 
Poultry Houses, April, ’87, Oct., 88, and July, 91. (50 
Illus.) Preserving Eggs, Sept.,’87. Turkeys, Mar.,’9. 
ou try seases, Nov., 87. How to Feed for 
ERE® Oct., 91. Sample, Dec., 92, free. Address, 
ne Poultry Keeper Co., Parkesburg, Pa. 


The Rocker Washer 


has proved the most satisfactory 
of any Washer ever placed upon 
the market. It is warranted to 
wash an ordinary family washing 
of 100 PIECES INONE 
HOUR. as clean as can be 
washed on the washhoard. Write 
for prices and full description. 


ROCKER WASHER CO. 
FT. WAYNE, IND. 
Liberal inducements to live agents. 


Have You Catarrh ? 


Send 4c. for sample of my C. Cure. 

Or ASTHMA? Send 4c. for my A. Relief. 

‘* PILES? Send roc. for my P. Cure. 

** CONSTIPATION ? Send toc. for my C. Cure. 


| a I do not puff these articles, I simply invite you to 
| tes’ and judge or yourself, confident that you will want 
more. H. G. COLMAN, Chemist, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


The Virginia Hote) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


400 R oom s. 
Absolutely Fireproof. 


AMERICAN PLAN. 


with our improved and 


REMOVABLE SIFTER 


is absolutely perfect. 
Guarantecd to Last a Lifetime. 
Saves Time and Labor. 
Try one, you will value it higher 
than anything but the baby. 
100,000 NOW IN USE. 
Made of the best tin, japanned 
nicely, in 4 sizes to hold 25, 50 
100 and 2001bs, Beware of imi- 
tations. Buy the “Perfection,” 
guaranteed in every respect. 
Ask your dealer or our agent. 
BSend for circulars and _ testi- 
monials. AGENTS WANTED. 


SHERMAN & BUTLER, Mnfrs. 
26-28 W. Lake St. CHICAGO, ILL, 


PERFECTION 
FLOUR BIN 


AND 


SIEVE 




















Alfred Peats 


WALL 
PAPER 


Send 5c for postage on 100 beauti- 
ful samples and our guide, ‘*‘How 
to Paper and Economy in Home 
Decoration,’’ will be sent FREE. 


Handsome Gold Parlor Paper, 10, 12 1-2, 15¢ 


Per roll, all with wide borders and 
ceilings to match. Good Gold Papers 
5 togc. Will refer you to more than 
twenty thousand well satisfied 
customers. Paperhangers’ sample 
books, $1.00. 

Send to the nearest address. 


ALFRED PEATS, 


Wall Paper Merchant, 
136-138 W. [Madison St., Chicago. 
30-32 W. 13th St., New York. 


AMERICAN 











send for our photographic book of interior views, 
including room diagrams and rates, which we mail 
free on application. Address, 


THE VIRGINIA HOTEL CO., | | 





Coughs | 
Colds 


What should be our coughs and colds 
philosophy? 

Keep the body well nourished and forti- | 
fied with | 


Cudahy s 
Fluid Beef 
Rex Brand. 


The King of Food Products for Invalids’ use. 
THE CUDAHY PACKING CO. 
South Omaha, Neb. 


jy ANTED. Young men to learn telegraphy and 
station and express agents’ duties. For terms 
call upon or address F. WHITEMAN, Supt., Ghent, N. Y. 











DELICIOUS, 
APPETIZING, 
TEMPTING. 


A soft, rich cheese, put 
up in hermetically sealed 
glass jars. 

If your grocer does not 
keep it send 14 cts. in 
stamps and a miniature 
jar will be mailed to any 
address. 

A full size jar will be expressed to any point 
in the United States, charges prepaid, on receipt 
of 50 cents. 


THE CHANDLER & RUDD CO., 
Manufacturers, Cleveland, O. 


GUITAR self taught, without notes, 50 ct» 








BANJO,@1. Circular and cat. of in- 
struments FREE, A. PARKE, 85 Fifth Ave. Chicago. 












Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—U. S. Government Food Report. 


ing Powde 
Absolutely Pure. 


The Government Report shows all other baking 
powders tested to contain alum, lime 
or sulphuric actd. 





Beeman’s Pepsin Gum. | 
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NOURISHING + PURE + DELICIOUS 


SEO OTD: 
mNURSING-MOTHERS, INFANTS “0 
cHiILoReEN. 
roxy a Se 2 
CONVALESCENTS. 
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| SOLD By SHIPPING DEPOT — 
DRUGGISTS mn wOHN CARLE & SONS, NEW YORK 








A Ruddy Glow 


on cheek au\iij77, 
and brow \\\\\i// 
is evidence “= 
that the = 
body is © 
getting proper nourishment. 
When this glow of health is 
absent assimilation is wrong, 
and health is letting down. 


Scott's Emulsion 


taken immediately arrests 
waste, regardless of the 
cause. Consumption must 
yield to treatment that stops 
waste and builds flesh anew. 
Almost as palatable as mitk. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N, Y. All druggists 
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HOME 
COMFORT 


STEEL 
HOT AIR 


nt 





Club House Cheese 
AS 





| FURNACES 


GUARANTEED FREE FROM 
GAS, SMOKE, 


Meee f 
8) | OR DUST! 
MADE ONLY BY 


| Wrought Iron Range Co. 


PAID UP CAPITAL, $500,000. 
Established 1864. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


HOME COMFORT STEEL RANGES. 


Write for Cook Book—Mailed FREE. 
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BOSTON. WASHINGTON. DENVER, SAN FRANCISCO, 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 
cnicaco, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA. 








‘The Noblest Breakfast 
| Food on Earth ! 
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THE Most 
THe Most P. 










NOURISHING, 
ALATABLE, 








| THe Easiest DicEstep, FREE 
THE QUICKEST PAMPHLETS 

Cooxmn. FREELY 
MAILED TO ALL 

ADDRESSES, 


HEALTH FOOD 
OFFICES EVERYWHERE. 
Head Office,61 5th Ave., 
New York. N. E. Office, 
199 Tremont St., 
Philadelphia 632 
Arch St. Western Office, 
_1601 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
© one can legaily use th 
term HEALTH Ki xc unless 
authorized by us. Unserupulous 
imitators should be avoided. 














ADVENTURE. 


AN 


A group of men sat before the great fireplace in 
Jud Peters’s tavern, and each had some marvellous 
tale of adventure and danger to tell. When the 
last man had finished his story and appropriate 
comments had been made upon it, the host, with 
his eyes fixed meditatively upon the blaze, 
inquired, “Did ever any o’ you boys hear tell 0’ 
my b’ar scrape up in these mountings?” The men 
all shook their heads, and then, as they knew that 
Jud Peters was not likely to tell a story unless it 
surpassed all the previous “yarns,” he was urged 
to proceed. 


“Well,” began Jud, shifting himself in his chair 
so that his gaze could rove from one member of 
the group to another, “it was a pooty sha 
mornin’ one winter along in the sixties, an’ I too 
my gun an’ two dogs to go fer a deer up ol’ Baldy. 
I fetched my axe along, too. I wa’n’t expectin’ to 
find a b’ar, but I jest Ferret it from habit, as ye 
might say. 

“The snow was fa’rly deep on the side o’ the 
mounting, but I wa’n’t considerin’ on b’ars, an’ I 
didn’t watch out fer tracks. Might be things 
would ’ve turned out diff’rent ef I hed. By an’ by 
I come toa holler log, a monstrous big one, ’most 
to the top o’ the mounting, where the snow was 
consid’able melted. 

“I set my gun up aginatree. O’ course ’twas a 
resky thing to (lo, but ye see I wa’n’t cal’latin’ on 
b’ars jest then.’ 

Several of the listeners shook their heads at this 
point, and one man seemed inclined to cite a 
similar instance of carelessness which had resulted 
in disaster, but he was promptly suppressed by 
the others. 

“I took my axe,” resumed Mr. Peters, ‘an’ 
hacked into the old log, jest to see what was in it. 
I cut away fer awhile, never once givin’ a thought 
to them pesky b’ars, an’ I found I’d cut too high 
up, ’way above the holler. Then I cut a spell 
lower down till I hed a fair-sized hole, big enough 
to hev held me ef I’d hed sense to git into it. 

“Well, then I jest laid my axe down to rest a 
mite an’ hev a draw at my pipe. Thar I was, with 
nary a weepon in my hands, preparin’ to smoke, 
same as ef I’ ben to home.” 

He made an effective pause, 
excited voices broke it. “Go ahead! Don’t sto 
thar, Jud!” ‘How did ye git your gun?” “Whic 
weepon did the job?” “Was’t a big one?” “Was’t 
a she b’ar with cubs?” All at once, and with 
great vigor, these questions came. Jud waited till 
the clamor ceased. 

“Oh,” he said, turning back to his contemplation 
of the fire, “thar wa’n’t a thing thar!” 

There was complete silence for at least a minute, 


and then somebody said, “I reckon that’s as good | 


a sell as we need t’ git to bed on;” and the 
company filed from thes room. 

Jud Peters indulged in one chuckle when they 
were all out of hearing, then arranged the fire for 
the night, and departec "to his own bed. 


<-o- 
POET CARPET-CLEANER. 


The poet Tennyson had his little mishaps, just as 
less gifted mortals do. One afternoon he called 
on some friends, learned that they were not at 
home, and decided to leave a note. The house- 
maid took him to the drawing-room, and gave him 
pen, ink and paper. 


When signing his name to his polite little 
missive, Tennyson, by a jerk of the elbow, over- 
turned the ink-bottie; and great was his dismay at 
seeing a large pool of ink spreading rapidly over 
his friend’s new white Persian carpet of matchless 
beauty. Horror-struck, he rang the bell. Up ran 
the servant. “Do please help me!” cried the poet. 

It happened that the milkman had just left a can 
of frothing milk at the door, and the intelligent 
housemaid remembered in the nick of time that 
new milk, if thrown over wet ink, would remove 
all traces of the despoiling fluid. Accordingly she 
overturned the jug upon the large black pool, and 
with house-flannel and cloths set about rubbing 
and scrubbing at the stain. 

Down went Tennyson on his hands and knees, 
rubbing and scrubbing with his little helpmeet. 
His agony of mind lest his old friend should 
knock at the door and suddenly Nga on the 
scene of disaster he often described in later days, 
declaring that it “reached the infinite.” But with 
such a good-will did this strange couple work 
together that every trace of ink was removed. 

“TIere is a five- wey! piece, my good girl,” 
cried the poet, “and God bless you! 

With that he seized his hat and made for the 
door. Some weeks later an invitation to dine with 
his old friends reached Tennyson. He went; and 
the carpet was in no way alluded to on either ‘side. 


——————— 
TOO CUNNING. 


A man and woman found themselves wedged in 
a crowd in one of the streets of New York, says 
the Herald, They had come out to see the parade, 
—it may have been at the recent Columbus celebra- 
tion,—and as things were, they could see nothing. 
The man had a bright idea. 

“When I give the 
faint.’ 

Julia waited. The signal came, and she flopped 
over into her escort’s arms. 

“Give me air,” she gasped. 

“Air! air!” cried the man. 

The crowd parted, and the man and woman 
emerged at the front. The woman revived, and 
the pair made ready to enjoy the show. 

Just then, however, an ambulance dashed up. 
Some one had turned in a signal. 

“You can’t be too careful about these cholera 
cases,” said the surgeon, with a wink. “I'd better 
take you both along for inspection.” 

And they did not see the parade. 


word, Julia, you scream and 


* 
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PLEASANT. 


Bridget was a “hired girl” who was too amiable 
to believe in a scolding. A story of her should be 
remembered as an item on the credit side when 
the delinquencies of “help” are being conned over. 

“Why, Bridget,” exclaimed the housewife, = 
can wr te my name in the dust here!” 

“*Deed, ma’am,” replied Bridget, with generous 
admiration, “‘thot’s more nor I can do. Sure now, 


there’s nothing loike education, after all, is there, 
ma’am?” 


2° 
TRE Boston Transcript suggests that a good 
many men are generous to a fault when the fault 


happens to be their own. 


but half a dozen 
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Agts. wanted to sell ianaaii sheets. Com. 
60 per cent. Green & Co., Medford, Mass. 


STOVEPIPE SHELF. 
TS. ANY SIZE MQNE v. 
ACCENTS who will I sell this +4 
hold oc hs Orders filled promptly. 
Write for particulars. Secure agency. 
E. M. LoNGYEAR, Fly Mountain, N. Y. 


AN INTERESTING STUDY IN MINERALS. 


A Cabinet for 25c. Specimens from twenty different 
— in Colorado. Address JOHN BAKER, MANCHES- 
ASS., branch of Rocky Mountain Specimen Co. 


PORTRAITS ‘Fennec 


FRAMES 


Lowest Prices. Outfit FREE Good Salary 
Write to-day and oT. SHNS agency. 
Catig. FREE 42 HNS. fre 

Dept 61, 08 iy ay 5t., ‘CHICAGO 


| HOWTO MAKE AND USE | 
| INDUCTION COILS, 


by EDWARD TREVERT. Illus. with working drawings. 
Price 50c., post pe £. T. Buber Pub. Co., Lynn, Mass. | 
— 
in 4 Mouth Organ Chart teaches 
a tune in 10 minutes. Free Self- 
instructors. Band and Ore  o- stra 
usic. Musical instruments. Send 
for Catalogue, 2c. Agents wanted. 
Music NOVELTY Co.,Detroit,Mich 


QHORT-HAND &26 isi 
JELF TAUCH 


forself-instruction 
by B PITMAN end JEROME B. HOWARD, te 
E PHONOGRAPHIC *INSTITUTE CO., CINCINNATI, O 


AIRY TRICYCLES 


OR LADIES, CIRLS AND BOYS. 

Y MFC. CO., Elyria, O. 
STAMPS | 28. fo rndinc Japan, ete’, with 
64p. Price 


| fine Stamp Album, only 10c. New 

List free. Aognts | wanted at 50 p er cent. com. 
STANDARD STAMP CO., 925 La Salle St., St. 
Louis, Mo. Largest stamp firm in America, 


DOUBLE 
Breech-Loader RLSISEe wane 
$7. 50. send stamp for catalogue tO 
RIFLES $2.00 Te Powett & CLEMENT Co, 
WATCHES oo Ree Sh, acaaaye 


STAMP 








for. 









































COMPANION. 
& HEALY e 


LO", 
to 166 State St., 


Will Mail Free their newly enlarged 
Catalogue of Band Instruments, bg 
forms and Equipments, 400 Fihe 


cago. 


pene weer describing ae rt. \ 7 
Band: 


required by s or Dru ‘orps, 
Contains Instructions for pine Bands, 
Exercises and Drum Halecs s Tactics, By- 
\aws and a Selected List of Band Music. 


IMPERIAL DRIVINC BIT. | 


Positively cures tongue-lollin 
prevents side-pulling. With this it 
the most vicious, unmanageable horse 
can be driven bya lady. It does not 
annoy atender mouth. Sam- 
ple Bit sent to any address, 
post-paid, upon receipt of 
price. In fine nickel-plate, $2. 
$1 fine x. c. plate or Japan, | 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


IMPERIAL B oT & SNAP COMPANY, 
e, Wis. 


——_ _.. 
W. Boys and Girls 
ANTED, in every town to 
sell the Everett Raisin Seeder, 
entirely new. Seeds a pound of 
raisins in /ess than ten minutes, 
Child can use it. Every family 
needs one. By mail to an 
address 15 cents. Gran 
chance for Agents. 
EVERETT SPECIALTY Co., & 
383 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. Siler 
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»DoYour Own Printing 












Card Press #3. Size for circu- 
lars or small newspaper #22. 
Saves you money and makes 
money printing for neighbors. 
Full printed ge Send 
stamp for “—- i of presses, 
type, cards, & © the factory. 
KELSEY & CO., 
Meriden, Connecticut. 


STUDY LAW 
AT HOME. 


TAKE A COURSE IN THE 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW. (incorporated.) 


Send ten cents (stamps) for 
iculars to 


J. Corner, Jr., Secry, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
502 WHITNEY BLOCK. 














Hontine anp Fisxtne. 


A book about guns, dogs, game, traps, fish, also fuli rules 
for home gymnastics, club exercises, swimming and crick- 
et. Just the book ev: png! young man —- have. C ~~ 
bound. 276 pages, 94 iMustrations. only 5c. Dus pos io; 

ork 








Stampstaken. Home Book Co., Box 3629 A, 
he Perfection 
Pin HorseTailTie 


Beatscleaninga Muddy Tail 
All Polished Metal. 

| Sample, 25c. DES MOINES NOVELTY CO., 

127 W. 4th St., Des Moines, Iowa. 


ALMOST EVERY MAN 


and most Boys use Saws. Few know how 
to keep them in good order. Of those few 

a jeas number have the proper tools. Send 
ane get (postage paid) one of the best 

$ ever made, together with a little 

Book, telling inet how to file, set and take 

care of a Saw. The = A finely finished and 
fully warranted. man and boy who 
uses a Saw should have this Set and Book. 
J. D. WELLMAN, Manufacturer, 

HAMMOND, IND. 


Garfield Tea sx 


Bills. Semgieieee 0 GARFIELD Gorn Wes aseh Bee NY. 
Cures Constipation 


| DEXTER SHOE C60. Inc’p. Capital, $1,000,000. 
The BEST $1.50 SHOE IN THE WORLD. 
@ ‘*A dollar saved is a dollar earned.” 
This Ladies’ Solid French 
Dongola Kid Button Boot 
sent, prepaid, anywhere in the 
U.8., on receipt of Cash, Money 
Order, or Postal Note, for $1.50. 
Equals every way the boots sold 
in all retail stores for $2.50 
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ON 30 DAYS’ RIAL. 
<n ELASTIC. TRUSS 


Has a Pad different from all 
others, is cup shape, with Self- 
adjusting Ball in centre, edante 
itself to all positions of the body, 
— the ball in the cu presses 

the intestines jus as r- 
son does with the finger. With light pressure the 
Hernia is held securely day and night, and a radical 
cure certain. Ht jp easy, urable and cheap. Sent by mail. 
Circulars free. Eggleston Truss Co., Chicago, Ill. 


“® KLEINERTS 
ELDS\=7, 





= 









COARANTEA 
a 


PAIR. DR RESS 


The Get sursllle TO ALL “7reme™ 


Sample pair of either stile mailed on on receipt of 
& cents. _ERT 


MPANY, “26 to 32 E. ‘Veaden 


Hale BALSAM. 


The popular favorite for dressing 
the hair, restoring color when gray 
and preventing dandruff. It cleans- 
es the scalp, stops the hair falling, 
i is sure to please. 50c. & $1 at 


CONSUMPTIVE? 


it., N. ¥. 














ARE 
you 








‘onic. It cures the worst Cough, | 

ity, Indigestion,Pain. Take in time.i0c 

: SHREWD Cyclers | 
always post them- 
selves before purchas- | 
ing wheels. We ask | 
you to become posted 
about the | 
IMPERIAL 
WHEELS. Our cat- | 
alogue will help you. 
Send for it. 


Use Parker’s Ginger T 
Weak Lungs,Deb' 












AMES & FROST 
Chicago, Ill. 


co., 








We make this boot 





Illustrated 
Catalogue 


FG. 


b’ 
BEA OD or IMITA ~y ag OUR AD 
DEXTER SHOE CO., 149 Federal Street. Boston. Mass. 
















TRADE MARK. —— 
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REVERSIBLE 


Hatch Chickens by Steam. | 


IMPROVED. EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


— “simple Perfectand Self. — 
Lowest-priced [yy her made. 
Gageensend to be A. — al, r percen : 

of fertile eggs cost than any other, 
Send 6c. for Illus, Catalog. GkO. I. STAHL, Quincy, LIL 


'S TRIGOPHEROUS 














baldness, gray hair, and dandruff. 
Re 
skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruises 


Ais HAIR» SKIN. 
tr] Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
Sprains, All druggists or by mail 50cts. 44 Stone Sr. V.¥ 








COLLARS &CUFFS. 


y, CA © ee 


DANTE. RUBENS. ANGELO. RAPHAE L.MURILLO. TASSO. 





The best and most economical Collars and 
Cuffs worn. Try them. You will like them. 


THEY LOOK WELL, FIT WELL AND WEAR WELL. 
Sold for 25 cents for a box of TEN collars or 
FIVE pairs of cuffs. 
A sample collar and pair of cuffs sent by mail 
for SIX CENTS. 
Address, giving size and style wanted, 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 
24 Exchange Place, Boston. 


HEALTH 
For the Baby. 


For the Baby. 


REST 


For the Mother. 
The Baby’s 
Delight, 
made for chil- 

dren from 
% mos. to 5 years 
old. 


Price $3.00. 
« Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 
1 Order direct or 











The Wilder 
Mfg. Company, | 








/ An elegant dressing, Prevents 
stl nee, . ~ 
Ries} Cures eruptions and diseases of the 
e 






THE MODERN 


Ready for use. Applied with a Cloth. 

LITTLE, Labor, NO Dust, NO Odor, 

The BEST and MOST ECONOMIC 
Stove Polish in the World. 











Sold everywhere. Sample mailed 
Ju sz & Cx tn A, Bar a 
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em QILer 
DELICATE - 





Dainty Desserts For Daint People, 


A little cook book just out, ahead nih MR ayy. ae. 
Send 2c. stam cs one 
LING ¢ GELA N. <7 


‘Normandie 
Plushes 


Direct from the Mills. 
For a —_ — 


SPECIAL MERIT for Paint 


proidery and all a Aye o em 
Work. Send 1c. f for 30 good siz 
p--. M— two colors same shade) 
and price list of remnant packages, 

| Gotuated from first order amounting 
ed, Pleasant and profitable work, 
















ae J— 
CONTREXE VILLE MEG. CO. 15 Grant Ave. Manville. 





Pears 
Soap 


To keep the skin clean is to 
wash the excretions from it off; 
the skin takes care of itself in- 
side, if not blocked outside. 

To wash it often and clean, 
without doing any sort of vio- 
lence to it, requires a most gentle 
soap, a soap with no free alkali 
in it. 

Pears’ is supposed to be the 
only soap in the world that has 
no alkali in it. 

All sorts of stores sell it, espe- 
cially druggists, all sorts of 
people use it. 





WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP, 


FOR THE 


Scalp, Skin and Complexion. 


The result of 20 years’ experience in treating skin 
At all Druggists’ or by Mail. 


diseases. 





A sample-size Cake of the soap for 
trial and 154-page Book, “How To Cure 
Skin Diseases,” will be mailed to any 
one sending 10 cents. 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, Dermatological Institute, 


125 West 42d Street, New York City. 
Mention this paper. 
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one?” 
Yes, lam happy to. to say. through the merits of HAN- 


wpe Corns and Bunions all 


sons CORN can now walk with case.” 


HANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. . 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him = 
vince you that some imitation is just as good; send b 
mail to W. anson O., henectady, N. y. 


Every box is warranted to cure, or any refunded. 
Price, 15 and 25 cents. 

















DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


with Pastes, Ename!s, and Paints whieh stain the 
bands. injare the iron. and burn off. This Polish is 
Brilliant, Odorless, Durable, and the consumer pays 
for no tin or glass package with every purchase. 
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CLAUDE DE FORBIN. 


About the year 1666 a dog went mad in a village 


of Provence, France. As it rushed down a 
deserted street persons who had fled to places of 
security were horrified to see a small boy run to 
meet it. Heedless of commands and warnings, 
the child seemed about to throw himself upon the 
animal’s open, foaming jaws. There was a 
struggle, but it was quickly over, and the ten- 
year-old hero was unhurt. He had given his hat 
to the dog, and while the creature was tearing it, 
had seized him by the hind-legs and plunged a 
knife into his stomach. When a crowd of men 
reached the scene to render assistance the dog lay 
motionless and dying. 


The boy was Claude de Forbin, who as a young 
man achieved fame as a brave soldier and sailor, 
and who died a commodore of the French navy. 
His career was full of acts of audacity and 
impetuous courage. 

At one time the French government ordered him 
to attack a certain Venetian war vessel in the 
Mediterranean Sea. 
port of Venice. Forbin, with fifty men, two boats 
and a canoe, entered the port unperceive -d, boarded 
the vessel and took possession of it before the 
enemy realized what was happening. 

He carried away the officers and crew, set fire to 
the ship, and before it was fully understood in 
Venice what the burning of the ship and the 
terrible explosion of its powder-magazine meant, 
he was well on his way to his own frigate, whic h 
he reached in safety. 

In a terrific storm, which so frightened his 
ordinarily stout-hearted sailors that they yielded 
to despair and did nothing but call upon all the 

saints in the calendar, Forbin shouted, “All your 
yrayers are aaah, my lads, but Saint Pump! Saint 
p -ump! he will save you!” 

Loe men went to the pumps, and the ship was 
savec 

When Forbin’s vessel was anchored off Al iers, 
and he was ee 
and France, some Ch 
begged him to rescue them. The treaty between 
France and Algiers forbade the French sending 
out gunboats to rescue slaves, but Forbin deter- 
mined to save these unfortunates. 


He put four hundred fathoms of rope ina canoe, | 
and told the coxswain to rescue the drowning 


slaves. If he was discovered by the Algerian 


gunboats, he was to order the men to ship their | 
oars and to pull on the cable, at which signal the | 


canoe would be drawn back to the vessel. 

The anne chased the canoe, but without 
success hey demanded the return of the slaves, 
but Forbin replied that all on board a vessel of the 
King of France were freemen. Then he set sail 
across the Mediterranean and carried the refugees 
to France. 


+ 
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A BROKEN CLAVICLE. 


Fifty years ago European audiences listened 
with rapt admiration to Rubini, a tenor, of whom 
it was said that, though he himself could not act, 
he made his voice act for him. The intensity of 
expression he gave to his voice, the judicious use 
of the tremolo, and the management of light and 
shade produced a thrilling effect. But his great 
vocal feat consisted in taking the B flat of the 





upper stave without preparation, sustaining it for | 


a long time, and then letting it imperceptibly die 
away. ‘The listeners could hardly believe their 
ears. 

The adventurous are always on the edge of | 
danger. On one occasion Rubini, after repeatin 
this vocal feat, and being a sec ‘ond time eee | 
found himself unable to produce the expected 
note. Determined not to fail, he gathered up his 
vocal strength and made a supreme effort. The 
note came with its wonted power, brilliancy and 
duration, but at the cost of a broken collar-bone. 

A surgeon examined the singer and found that 
the tension of the lungs had been too powerful for 
the strength of his co lar. bone. Two months’ rest 
would be required to reunite the clavicle, and this 
the singer declared to be ——— as he had 
only finished several days of a long engagement. 

“Can I sing at all with a broken collar.bone?” 
he asked. 

“Yes; it will make no difference in your voice,” 
answered the ee a “But you must avoid 
lifting heavy weights, and any undue exertion— 
above all, you te leave the B flat alone.” 

Rubini continued to sing with a broken clavicle 
until the termination of his engagement. 


* 
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HARDLY A COURIER. 


It is related of Felix Moscheles, the pianist and 
composer, and the much-loved teacher of Mendels- 
sohn, that at one time, after a concert tour, be 
took the vessel from Calais to Dover in most 
unpropitious weather. 


“It was a day never to be forgotten!” he says. 
“We spent fully fourteen hours on the stormy sea. 
I was tormented with all the sufferings of sea- 
sickness. At last, about midnight, when we were 
getting near Dov a and yl steward asked me for 
my ay fare, I — had strength to point 
feebly to my well-fillead pocket. ‘Por shame!’ 
exclaimed the steward ; ‘a cowrier, and so seasick!’ 

“And whence did I get this title of courier? At 
the Austrian Embassy they had stamped my large 
packet of music with the Imperial seal, and 
inscribed it ‘Despatches,’ so that I might travel 
free of tax and delay, and the steward quite 
naturally —— posed I was the bearer of despatc hes, 
crossing and recrossing the channel frequently. 

The musician does not say whether he expla ned 
the mistake or _ but he does state his relief 
when, arrived at Dover, he exchanged the vessel 
for the mail-coach, and his qualms were ended. 





* 
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NOT IN THE COUNTRY. 


There are many places in Ireland to which are 
attached legends wherein his Satanic majesty 
figures. The Devil’s Gap, the Devil’s Bow] and 
many others might be mentioned. A bright story 
of Irish wit is told in this connection by an 
exchange. 

One day an English tourist was being shown the 
sights by a guide. The “Gap” and the “Bowl” 
had been visited, and the tourist remarked: 

“What an amount of land the Devil possesses in 
Ireland! He must be an important personage in 
your country.” 

“Wisha, then,” said the guide, prom 
honor’s right; but, like the rest iv t 
he’s an absentee. 


ptly, « ‘an’ yer 
ne landlords, 


The vessel retreated to the | 


for peace between Algiers | 
stian slaves swam out and | 
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Use “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice’’ for the teeth. Its superiority is every- 
where acknowledged. Price, 25 cents. (Adv. 








FOR ACTIVE MEN 


«TRADE MARK- 


«WORKERS 


Is the best suspender ever produced. Simple, "gaa 
plete, Inexpensive, and pre-eminently Comfortabl 


Sample pair mailed for 25 cents. 


Most sensible and comfortable medium —y ne ender. 
Thousands of first-class furnishers keep it x for it. 


Sample pair mailed for 50 pln 


| CHESTER SUSPENDER CO., 41 Decatur Ave., Roxbury, Mass. 








At the next 


Wedding 


just notice how many pieces of Solid Silver- 


ents made in the famous pattern called 














Old English is the 
name given the 
Latest in 
Sterling Silver Table- 


to 
Design 
ware manufactured 
by the Towle Manu- 


facturing Co. of New- 
buryport, Mass. 
This pattern is made 


comprise a complete 


Table Service, and 
in substantial weights 
that will endure for 


generations. 





« The illustration | 
a shows the design 

in a Sugar Spoon. 

(Full size.) 








For sale by 
all first-class 
Jewelers in 
the Unitea 
States. 


If your deal- 
er should not 
have the s 
cial pieces you 
wish, we will 
tell you where 


they can 
found. 


Manufacturing 
Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Towle 


Newburyport, Mass., 


English” 





‘COMPANION. 


WASH *® Made easy. The World’s 
Washer saves time, labor, 

DAY < clothes. Sent anywhere in U. . 
Price reasonable. Circulars 


free. Agente wanted. C,.E. ROSS, Lincoln, UL 





Wear Only 


THE GENUINE 


a CORSET 
WAISTS 


Approved by physicians. 


Endorsed by dressmakers. 


Pat. \ 
Feb. 23, 86. Recommended by every woman who has 
worn them. Beware of Imitations. Made only by 


JACKSON CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 


If your dealer hasn't them, write the makers. 










CROU The only medicine known that | 
will cure Membranous Croup. 
In a private practice of twenty years it has never 
failed to_ cure PY, kind of Croup. Trial 
Br, kage by ma 10 cents. ox, 50 cents, 
Beldin 


Progrie tary 
Co., Jamaica, N. Y. 





ware there are among the Wedding Pres- | 


HOOK GLOVES 


ARE STAMPED 


FOSTER'S PATENTS, 


LICENSED UNDER FOSTER’S PATENTS. 
BEWARE OF 


IMITATIONS! 


in all the pieces that | 










or in any occupation in- 
cidental to a woman’s 
life from childhood to 
motherhood, there is 
nothing so healthful, 
comfortable, and 
graceful as 


Y \ 


| 





Corset Waists. @ap Sci” 
>*% Leading 
Worn by over . million mothers, 4) Retailers, 


misses and children. Clamp buckle 
at hip for hose supporters. 
Tape-fastened buttons. 
Cord-edge button holes, 
Various shapes—long, 


short, or medium. y Za i | 
Marshall Field & Co., 7 Pit a WN 
Chicago, nl . 2 , 
Western Wholesale Depot, of “43 


FERRIS BROS. - Manafrs and Patentees, 


| Principat Orrice—341 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Brancu Orrice—18 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 








Metal 
Tipped J 








Will No 
Cut 
Through, 








Gutta Percha on cy th sides of steel. 
eens — the VeSILA NTI DRES 


See Na ame, mA READY” on Back of Each s Stay. 
eazeuted yr roof. 


of Imitations. 


S STAY MFC. co.’ Ypsilanti, Mich. 


R SALE BY ALL JOBBERS AND RETAILER 
SPECIAL DEPOTS. —Modet | Dress Steel Co., 74 Grand St., New York: Brown & Metzner, 535 Market St., San Francisco. 
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SIXTY-NINE YEARS 


of experience and an unquestioned reputation for honest and durable work. 








The Bryant Rings 


sens A 








THREE ESSENTIALS OF A FINGER-RING. 


It must be solid gold, standard 
quality, 


Quality finely finished, each 
stone carefully selected and set. 

Designed with taste and refine- 

Style mont, and in the present fashion. 
P Depends on the hand that gives 
Sentiment ~~ p the hand that wears the 


ring. 

We su the first two aay “h — -yf and 
style. T"\Sencand patterns. made ‘‘on 
honor ”’ and strictly guaranteed 

If your jeweller will on show them to you 
write and ask us who will. 

M. Bz BRYANT & CO. 10 P\aiden LaneN Y. 


OLOEST RING MAKERS Ww AME 


it Va Ss 


67 





Send 60 cents for 
a set of our Ch ro. 
WORLD’ S FAIR BUILDINGS : 
mo Lithographs. 11 elegant pictures representing w: me 
color sketches of the Wo rid? s Fair Buildings, suit 
for framing. Address THE ORCUTT COMP ANY 
Leading Lithographers, Chicago. 





BAILEY’S RUBBER 


‘Complexion Brush 








What it has 
a ne Je r others 
it Zé nll ! do 


Sor you. 









| What is said by those who have used it. 
Oily Sallow Skin Arte . using your C omplexion 

Brush for six wee I have 
surprised myself and my frie nds with a healthy com 
plexion. 


Wrinkles ai: ady sixty years old has succeeded in re 








— roving the wrinkles from her neck, and 
many other ladies have caused them to disappear trom 
| their faces by using our Complexion Brush regularly. 
| Development A handsome neck is one of the 
eee pricipal poilits of beauty in wo 
man. A lady tells us of a friend who has developed a 
| regu! spare neck to one of roundness and beauty by the 
regular use of our Compiexion Brush 
| For Bathing It will be Squad . luxury by both old 
ees andl young. THE FLAT-ENDED TEETH 
by their compact arr: sngement re wt e the dead cuticle 
|} and increase the circulation wonderfully. 
Our name is on every brush. Beware of imi- 
tations. Mailed upon receipt of price, 50 cents. For 
sale by all dealers in Toilet Goods. Coutalogue mailed Free. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





are of the high- 
A 


selection is sim- 







est quality. 


ply a matter of 
individual taste. 














pring Garments. 


e have never before shown such @ 
sple mid line of Ladies’ Spring Dresses, 
Suits, Jackets and Wraps as we do this 3 
season. Everything that is stylish and 
retty is shown in our New Spring Cata- 
lous now ready. Jackets, Blazers and ? 
Reefers from $3.60 up; Capes $3.00 up; 
Reefer Suits and Blazer Suits $7.50 
up; Taflor-made Suits, etc. We are 
manufacturers, and by selling direc t 
to you we save you the jobbers’ and 
retailers’ profits. We make every 
garment to order,thus insuring a per- 
fect fitting and elegantly finished 
garment, and no matter where you 
live, ae pay the express charges. 

Ve will send you our Catalogue 
by bs mail together with 
new measurement diagram, 
(which insures a perfect fit), a 
48 inch tape measure, and a full 
assortment of samples of stylish 
dress goods and cloakings to 
select from, on receipt of four 
cents postage. You may select 
any style of dress or wrap from 
our catalogue, and we will make 
it to order for you from any of 
our materials. e also sell 
dress goods and cloakings by ‘the yard; storm gorges, jottes’ 
cloths, cheviots, etc., from 7% cents per yard up. you 
have your own material and desire it made into a oud or 
wrap, we will make it up for you. Prices for doing this 
are given in our catalogue. We invite ladies who reside 
in or near New York City to visit our salesroom. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 





Every piano guaranteed for five years. Style “F” (Upright) and | 
Style “B” (Grand) especially are attracting world-wide notice. 


Founded 1832. CHICKERING & SONS, 791 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


21 Wooster St., New York. 





The Most Pieasing Corset to the Wearer is the 


| Steam Molded. 


IMPROVED CUTAWAY HIP. 
A Patented Process. 


Best 
Fitting. 


Best 
Wearing. 


Most 
Durable. 


A “Quick 
Seller.’”’ 


At all the 
Leading 
Retail 
Stores. 





Handsome French Shape Corset, 
Illustrated catalogue and full information Free. 


L. OMER’S SONS, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Sole Manufacturers and Patentees. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single week issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We not request 
Aecnts to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 





Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is | 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if !ost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no Gugrgases are issued. Subscribers 
wae send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








For the Companion. 


THE PRICE THEY PAY. 


How many boy readers of The Companion have 
“beaten the record?” In what did they achieve 
the victory—in running, jumping, rowing, cricket, 
tennis, or foot-ball? Whatever it may have been, | 
there can be no doubt that the victor enjoyed a 
keen triumph. The sun shone, the crowd cheered, 
his team and college exulted, and ordinary mortals 
envied him as a hero. 

The Companion does not grudge its congratula- 
tions to the triumphant athletes among its readers. 
It would only remind them that there is a price to 
pay for these victories. It is for them to decide | 
whether the victories are cheap or dear. - The | 
reminder is the more necessary because the price 
is not paid at once, and therefore is apt to be left | 
out of the account. | 

A certain amount of daily exercise is necessary | 
to enable one to study with a healthy mind in a | 
healthy body; but if a boy trains for a “crew” or | 
“team,” he must give up many hours that other- | 
wise might be devoted to books. 

And that is not all of the price. 

The most eminent English and American physi- 
cians have declared that no boy under twenty-four 
is able to stand the enormous drafts made upon | 
his vitality by excessive training or “spurts” in | 
athletic sports without risk of impairing his | 
strength for life. | 

A despatch was recently brought from Chicago 
to New York by a bicycle-rider in a little over a 
hundred hours. Another cyclist rode for twenty- 
four consecutive hours, making sixteen miles 
each hour. These feats were applauded by all 
the cycling world. 

The London Lancet asks, “At what cost were | 
these useless feats accomplished? During the | 
time of these extraordinary efforts the heart of | 
the rider knew no rest from full activity; the 
elastic coat of every artery in his body was in full | 
tension. The man was tearing away ina kind of 
trance, his higher nervous centres paralyzed, and 
his body held in life only by the heart and respira- 
tory centre, both of which were taxed to the | 
extremity of danger. The risk was dangerous to 
the verge of insanity.” 

The same risk is incurred in the great spurts 
made in rowing and running. The vitality of the 
man is permanently weakened. 

It is worth while for a man to venture his life to 
carry a rope to a sinking ship, or to save a great 
cause, but to win a line in a college paper or the 
applause of a crowd—is such glory worth the 
price? 


oom -~@———— 


For the Companion. 


FAMOUS ASTRONOMICAL EVENTS 
IN 1892. 


The discovery of the fifth satellite of Jupiter, 
recently noted in The Companion, ranks first on the 
list. Mr. Barnard, observing the planet with the 
great Lick telescope on September tenth, found a 
tiny moon between the so-called first satellite and | 
the body of the planet, thus winning fame for | 
himself, and proving that the Lick telescope is | 
worthy of its size and fine position. 

The discovery ranks third in importance during 
the nineteenth century, the discovery of Neptune, 
in 1846, taking the first place, and that of the 
moons of Mars, in 1877, the second place. 

The opposition of Mars on August fourth was 
the second great event of the past year. On that 
occasion observers enjoyed the rare privilege of 
beholding Mars brighter than he has been for 
fifteen years, or will be again for seventeen years 
tocome. The ruddy planet was superb in his fiery 
glow, and impressive in his unusual size. 

Popular expectation was raised to the highest 





notch, and was doomed to disappointment, for ; 


nothing new was learned while the red planet 
made us his neighborly call, though observations 





swam safely to shore. 


| the Russian soldier. An illustration is given by 


| had a real milkmaid for a model.” 


FEBRUARY 2, 1893. 








of great importance were accumulated, to be laid | 
aside until 1909, when the next grand opposition 
occurs. 


perihelion of Jupiter on July 24th. This event 
occurs once in twelve years,—the time of the 
planet’s revolution round the sun,—when he is 
forty-two million miles nearer the sun than when 
in aphelion. 

His opposition occurred on October twelfth, 
about two months after perihelion, when his near- 
ness to the sun brought him nearer to the earth. 
He was also then, and is still, in northern declina- | 


tion, which lengthens his stay above the horizon | 


and favors observation. These two conditions 
made it easier for the greatest telescope in the 
world to explore his vast domain, and doubtless | 


were the means of bringing the tiny satellite to 
view. The next perihetion of Jupiter occurs in | 
1904. 


INTELLIGENT COW. 


Col. I. D. McDonald, of Columbia City, Indiana, 
as reported by the Indianapolis News, tells a good 
story of animal intelligence. He had bought a lot 
of stock, including a cow and her calf, which he 
was driving home. The cow’s affection for its 
offspring had attracted attention more than once. 


At length a river was reached, which, being 
unbridged, the cattle had to ford. The water was 
deep, and as the cattle plunged in they were swept 
off their feet, the mother cow among the rest. 

The calf, meantime, was taken by the current 
several rods down-stream, and when the poor cow 
regained her footing and discerned this, her dis- 
tress was apparent. Instead of making for the 
opposite shore, as the other animals had done, she 
swam down the stream below her calf. The 
current drove the young creature against the 
protecting bulk of the mother. 

The cow, satisfied at this state of affairs, started 
for the shore, the calf swimming alongside of her. 
About midway of the river the swift current, 
striking the calf in the fore-quarter, swept it 
behind the cow, and again it floundered down- 
stream. 

Once more the mother went to the rescue. She 
had to swim around to the other side of the calf, 
and this done, she had to steady herself in the 
stream until the calf was against her side. Her 
efforts were this time successful, and cow and calf 


RUSSIAN SENTINEL. 
The sternest ideal of military duty is fulfilled by 


the author of “A Journey to Mount Ararat.” On 
leaving an Armenian village, the writer passed a 
beautiful green valley watered by a river that 
flowed between strong embankments. 


His Armenian servant told him that in April, 
1888, after a great storm, the river rose in such a 
flood that the persons living near the bank fled for 
their lives. 

There was a powder-magazine near the river. 
The sentinel who was guarding it pesoeree to 
retreat, but the officers who were watching the 
scene from a mountain forbade him to leave his 
post. For an hour the poor fellow —— 
against the rising waters, clinging desperately to 
the lock of the magazine door. 

The water rose to his chin, and when he was 
literally within an inch of death the flood ceased. 
He was decorated by the government with the 
ribbon of some honorary order in recognition of 
his heroic obedience. 


OLD ADVERTISEMENT. 


From an old number of the Philadelphia Aurora 
is taken this curious. advertisement, showing the 
custom in Pennsylvania of slaveholding in 1803, 
and how one man endeavored to get back a lost 
slave: 

From the subscriber ran away, 
October last the eighth day, 

dark mulatto man, named JOSS, 
Not heard of since unto my loss ; 
Just 26 years is his age, 
6 ft. 10 in., Pll engage 
He is in height, and I suppose 
A scar on one side of his nose. 
He also on the fiddle plays. 
And fond of spir’tuous drink always ; 
And when he has got pretty mellow 
An impudent talkative fellow. 
Has much of a mechanic mind ; 
Few better farmers you will find. 
Who e’er in jail does him secure, 
And notifies me, I’ll insure 
Them 30 ARS when they please 


Paid as reward, by 
JAMES HAYES. 


BAD HIT. 


Compliments made at random are apt to go wide 
of the mark at times. A distinguished artist had 
painted a picture of a farm-girl in the act of milk- 
ing a cow, and a connoisseur who had come in was 
observing the picture, and making flattering 
remarks concerning it to the artist and his wife. 

“What I like most about this picture,” said the 
connoisseur, “is the fact that you haven’t painted 
here a woman of goon society disguised as a milk- 
maid, but a real milkmaid.” 

“Ah,” said the painter, smiling, “do you think 

) 


“Yes. I am positively certain, now, that you 


“Thank you!” exclaimed the painter’s wife. “I 
was his model, if you please!” 


INDIRECT. 
In some parts of New England near relatives 


often treat each other in a manner which is not 
inaptly parodied by the Boston Globe. 


Two brothers who are prominent business men 
of this city met not long ago in a conventional 
way, when one of them said to the other: 

“You know Miss ——?” 

“Why, yes; what of that?” 

“She's engaged.” 

“Indeed! to whom?” 

“To me.” 


EVOLUTION. 


Who doubts that knowledge—some kinds of 
knowledge, at least—is largely a matter of intui- 
tion? 


Little Sarah, three years old, came running into 
the house the other day in a state of great excite- 
ment. 

“QO mamma,” she said, ‘Mrs. Taylor has killed 
an old hen to make a chicken of!” 

And yet Sarah has never lived in a boarding- 
house. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
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| tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Adv. ASK YOU R 
saeillaaneeetiine 
Throat Troubles commence with a Cough, Cold, 
The third event of the astronomical year was the | 9; gore Throat. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” give im- RETAILER FOR 


mediate relief. Sold only in boxes. 25 cents. (Ade. 





| graphs, 24 quarto pages, post-paid, 30 cents. Free to 





RUMSEY BROTHERS’ 


Fine Foot Wear. 


OF INSURANCE MEN. 183 Exquisite 
Engravings of Prominent American 
Underwriters, direct from Photo- 


new subscribers to Zhe Chronicle,a Weekly Insurance 
Journal; $3.00 per annum, $1.00 for 4 months. 


JHRONICLE CO., LIMITED, 83 Pine St., New York. : ° 

FLOWERING #22 S325 Bato the conmamer, we have taken speci 

angt-flow'd) and 10. Bulbs pains in securing the most fashionable 

Pe Bor eee teat | and clam af tallied’ Gas Yeeote 

B U L eB S Paberose Burbs Ch db. Peart i — . es of la — oots 
new var. J . q , -, - o 

45 aihs Jn ore mgr arisen, Peel Rae | py chem, Fad be og is pushed 
colpred Ainaryliis: splendid bulb forse; 3 for ze. sae a maleal 2 

CHAS. T_ STARE, Avondale, Chester Co., Pa. note, money-order or registered letter, 

stating the size and width, opera or com- 

TELLS WHAT mon sense toe, with or without tip, button 

or lace, and we will send you postage paid 

to any part of the United States, one 

pair of the following goods : 
Goodyear Welt, Button or Lace, $5.00 














TELLS HOW 


Hand Sewed Turn, “ en 5.00 
Goodyear Welt, Russia Calf, 
TELLS WHEN Hlucher Cut Oxford, 4.50 
Hand Sewed Turn, Russia Calf, 
Blucher Cut Oxford, 5.00 * 
” And a choice line of other goods from $3 to $4, 





RUMSEY BROTHERS, Manufacturers, 


SATISFACTION Lynn, Mass. 


GUARANTEED. 
New Ones for 93 
“Artistic 


Dwellings” 


Plant and Grow. 





Our novelty catalogue of 






new, rare and beautiful 
Plants, Seeds and Bulbs. 


It is illustrated with photo- 





engravings and full page | : : 


for 3 contains many new designs illustrating the 
t best ideas in Re Archit 


4 ‘ newest and 8 ‘ecture. 
colored illustrations. Sent | irtzBosyeas are shown. giving Moor Hans and 


of value here whether they intend to spend a few 
hundreds for a cottage or thousands for a preten- 
tious residence. Sent pre-paid for $1. 
FRANK P. ALLEN, Architect, 
187 Old Houseman Block, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


| or commission to handle the New Patent Chemical 
Ink racing Fepell. Agents making $50 per week. 
MONROE SER MFG. CO., X 107, La Crosse, Wis. 


free. 











PITCHER & MANDA, 


SHORT HILLS, N.J. 
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SWEET PEAS are all the go! 


No other Annual is so universally popular. The delicate fragrance of these 
old-time favorites has endeared them to thousands, But do you know the 
BEST NOVELTIES that have created such a furore of late? 

While retaining all their sweet simplicity, these new types display 
rich and exquisite coloring, with flowers of larger size and more 
graceful form, To stiill more widely popularize this floral 
favorite, we planted Acres of Sweet Peas the past season, 
and harvested over seven tons (more than 14,000 pounds) 
of the choicest seed, enabling us to offer a collection of most 
beautiful Rare Novelties at a bargain. 


we will mail one packet each Shit 
For 25 Cents "or att in following: 
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BOREATTON. A grand variety with veryl arge flowers, borne in threes; color 
fine, deep maroon throughout; unique. 

LOTTIE ECKFORD. Lovely, long-stemmed flowers, borne profusely in 
clusters of three; clear white, delicately shaded porcelain blue, distinctly 
and broadly margined lavender. 

QUEEN OF ENGLAND. Magnificent white flowers of large size and 
good substance, borne abundantly. 

ORANGE PRINCE. The rarest of all colors; splendid long-stemmed flowers 
of bright orange pink, flashed with scarlet; very distinct. 

We have a beautiful colored plate, painted from nature, of the four dis- 
tinct new Sweet Peas named above, which we will mail enclosed fut with 
our FARM ANNUAL for 189}. 

ECKFORD’S GILT-EDGE, or SURPASSING SWEET PEAS. This 
grand strain of new Sweet Peas in mixture is unequaled. It includes not only 
the best of Eckford’s novelties, but also many new seedlings not yet named, 
and of surpassing beauty. 

= Our enormous stock, specially grown, of Novelties 


described above, enables us to offer the complet} 25 Cents. 


Collection, one packet of each, postpaid to any address for 
In addition, we present our New Book: 


“All About Sweet Peas.” 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Nothing of the kind ever attempted before, A 
charming recital of fact and fancy, it tells how to 
have a profusion of Sweet Peas every day for 
months. Fully illustrated, handsomely printed, 
beautifully bound, it is really an Art Monograph 
alone worth the price of the Collection, but is 
GIVEN FREE WITH EVERY ORDER. 

Will you not show this unequaled offer 
to your friends? We will mail Five 
Complete Collections, with five 
books, for $1.00, and we guarantee 
that every purchaser will be de- 
lighted, Send 25c, in cash 
or stamps for a sample col- 
lection. Every one who 
sees it will want one. 
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Reduced fac-simile of front cover. 
ORDER NOW AND ASK FOR 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1893 


— BETTER THAN EVER BEFORE. 
Undoubtedly the most complete Seed Catalogue of the year. A handsome book of 172 
pages. It tells all aboutthe BEST SEEDS, BULBS and PLANTS, including rare 
NOVELTIES of real merit, which cannot be had elsewhere. Honest descriptions, 
hundreds of illustrations, with beautiful colored plates. Important New Features for 1893, 
including Cash Prizes at WORLD’S FAIR for products of BURPEE’S SEEDS. 
Mailed Free to intending purchasers; to others for ten cents, which is less than cost. 

Write to-day. Please mention this paper. 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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IN SHADOW. 


A light leans on the old ehureh tower; 
I watch the mot watch the moon— 
A moth white slip— 
ne ares tip, 
From ragged tree- cope slipping soon 
To burn above them for an hour. 


Fetter’s Southern Magazine. —Madison Cawein. 
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For the Companion. 


MY LITTLE TENANTS. 





The only thing that could really be said against 
them was, that they came uninvited. Possibly 
they might reply—these little tenants of mine— 


that Jcame uninvited. But then, I paid for the | 


land, and therefore had a right 
to it, whereas they were only 
small freebooters who made 
their homes wherever they took 
the notion. 

To own land anywhere im- 
parts a sense of dignity to the 
possessor. What if the surface area be not 
extensive? ‘It is four thousand miles deep,”’ 
says Charles Dudley Warner, “and that is a 
very handsome property." Moreover, when the 
property happens to be on the border of Lake 
George,—that matchless sheet of water, hemmed 
in on all sides by beautiful great hills,—is it strange 
that one should wish undisputed possession ? 





FiG. 1. 


But the place was preémpted, 
not by deferential tenants, such 
as one reads of in English 
books,—the sort who lift their 
hats respectfully as the lord or 
lady of the manor passes,— 
but by independent little crea- 
tures who wasted few thoughts 
on me. To put it plainly, they 
looked upon me as the intruder. 

Well, I am a thousand times 
their superior, in size, anyway, so I capture one of 
their number who seems to be taking a leisurely 
promenade. 

There he is, calm and undisturbed, a decidedly 
handsome little fellow, as well as curious and 
interesting. He is one of the salamander family, 
and like all its members he is perfectly harmless. 
He is furnished with a scientific name of great 
length and ingenuity; but his every-day names, 
the professor tells me, are ‘‘evet’”’ or “‘newt,”’ and 
by these he is commonly called. 

In size my little tenants vary from one to three 
inches in length, and in color they are a pinkish 
brown above and a brighter tint underneath. On 





“THE DANDY.’? 


quiet. Sometimes, in dry eonttes, 6 
may be found hurrying along, apparently on | 
very important business. 
them one must look for them after a hard rain. 
Then they emerge from their hiding-places a 
| search of insects and little earthworms, and then 
| numbers of them may be collected. 
One day at twilight, after a hard shower, I 
| started out to collect a few of my tenants. The 
| roadside bushes hung heavy with rain, and the 
| little gullies by the road were filled with water. 
| The ferns wore a brighter tint, and at every few 
yards blackberries hung in drooping sprays. 
| Only the roadside spring, usually as clear as 
crystal, looked worse for the drenching rain, for 
| the impetuous flow of water down the steep hill- 
| side had stirred up the sediment, and this gave a 
| brownish tinge to the contents of the little 
| reservoir. 
| The evets were out in numbers. There was a 
| glint of salmon-color among the green and gray 
of the ferns and rocks, and as the evets are rather 
slow travellers I had no difficulty in collecting all 
I wanted. 

I was mindful of their comfort, and so had 
prepared what I hoped would be a pleasant and 
homelike place for them—a glass aquarium con- 
taining about an inch of water. At one end was | 
a pile of sticks, stones and moss, so that the evets 
might live either on land or in the water. 

| Once a day I took them to the lakeside and | 
| gave them a good swim in an old pail filled with 
fresh lake water. ‘Then the tiny feet folded back 


water much quicker 
than they ever moved 
on land. 

It was part of each 
day’s pleasure to give 
the evets their daily swim. Occasionally we 
scared them by putting our hands in the water and 
stirring it with more vigor than they liked; but 
while they were enjoying the water we usually 
sat on a big rock by the little wharf to enjoy the 
beautiful view before us, or took our pretty row- 
boat to explore some new and inviting indentation 











each side of the back is a row of tiny, bright 





vermilion spots, each bordered with black. These 
spots vary in number, but I have oftenest found 
five on each side. The eyes are small but beautiful, 
with the pupils black and the irises flame-color. 

The little feet are so much like tiny hands that 
the professor once called one of 
the evets “little brother.” If we 
look closely, however, we notice 
that the forefeet have but four 
toes, while the hind-feet have 
five. 

In the early spring the eggs of 
the evets may be found attached 
to water-plants. Soon there 
comes out of the egg a tiny evet 
that lives, for a time, in the water. But this he 
soon forsakes, and for the next two or three 
years he lives on the land. At the end of that 
time he begins to long for his early home, just as 
rich men in the city long for the country homes 
of their boyhood. The evet begins to think of 
settling down into a sedate member of salamander | 
Society. About this time his pretty, bright little | 
coat is exchanged for one of a dark, sombre | 
brown just tinged with green, and this he wears | 
to the end of his days. 

But it is during their sojourn on land that they 
are oftenest found. They love to hide under | 
stones and fallen trees, where it is damp and | 


FIG. 





of the shore. After half an hour or more in the 
pail the evets seemed well content to go back to 
the aquarium. 

One particular evet, a noticeably gay and active 
little creature, we named “the Dandy.’”” When 
we took him from the aquarium to enjoy a 
promenade on the table his little head wagged 

from side to side, and his tail 

also, as if he were trying his 
best to be very funny, and 
, to show what he could do if 
he tried. He didn’t seem to 
mind the shouts of laughter 
that greeted this perform- 
ance, which had to be re- 
peated daily for our own 
amusement, and as much | 
oftener as friends called. 


FIG. 2. 





I had not had them long before I was fortunate 
in seeing one of them appear in a new suit. This 
is the way he made the change. First, as shown 
in Fig. 1, came a crack down the back of the 
evet’s coat. Finding this ragged condition 
uncomfortable, I dare say, he pushed his way 
between some stones (Fig. 2), hoping by this 
means to loosen the old skin. 

Fig. 3 shows him tugging bravely to free 
himself, by pulling off the old coat in very much 
the same way that a mother pulls off a baby’s 
long dress, and Fig. 4 shows how another evet 
gave a little friendly help at this troublesome 
ctage of the work. 

Fig. 5 shows the hard task about completed, 
and Fig. 6 shows him in a brave new suit; but 
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stray evet 


But to see many of, 


like fins and propelled | 
them through the F, 


Ozonos kills every foul smell instantly. 


Odorless, non-poisonous. Ask your druggist for it. (Ade. 





| The Delicious New Food, 


'«*BAILEY’S EXTRACT OF CLAMS, 0 | 


Is Wonderfully Nutritious. 


For weak stomachs has no equal. For Kidney troubles 
asure remedy. For Typhoid oF other fevers, endorsed 
by leading physicians. As a 
Bouil.on, superb. Adopted b 


Circulars free. ARTHUR H. BAIL 


THAYER’S 


Slippery Elm Lozenge. 
The Best " For Coughs, 


25 cents. EY, Boston. 








and Safest Colds, and 
Remedy in all Throat 
the World Troubles. 





See that each Lozenge is stamped 


“THAYER.” 


For Sale by all Druggists. 
HENRY THAYER & CO., Cambridgeport, Mass. 


ALUMINUM 


FLEXIBLE SHOE SOLES. 


| 
| 
Lighter than Leather. Wear five times as long. Won’t 








slip. Easily applied to old and new shoes. Men, Boys, 
Women, if you want to save shoe leather and have soles 
outwear uppers of your Boots, send paper patte rn of 

1 


our shoe sole and 75 cents, Boys’ or Women’s; or $ 
Men’ ’s; I will send you set post-pai id. 
A. DU » General Agent, 19 West St., Boston. 

















Mr. Gatus MULLETT, 
of Chatham, Mass., 
says of 


‘Pelcnie 


“Your sample package of 
Peptonix came in due time. 
I have been troubled with 
chronic Dyspepsia for the 
past twelve years, and have 
spent hundreds of dollars 
for relief, but I can 
happily For say that I 
have found more relief from 
the dozen sample tablets re- 
ceived than from all other 
remedies combined. En- 
closed find postal note, for 
which forward two boxes 
by return mail.” 








FIG. 5. 


the thrifty little creature, like 
all members of this family, does 
not ignore the old suit—he uses 
it for a lining to the new one. 

The evet is found in many 
parts of the United States besides 
the vicinity of Lake George. He 
is one of the most interesting 
members of the salamander fam- 
ily, and as his wants are few, he 
seems contented in captivity. A glass jar (the 
greater the diameter the better) prepared as my 
aquarium was will make an ideal home for the 
evets, whose antics will furnish entertainment for 
many a long week in summer. When fall comes 
it seems more humane to set them free, for 
during the winter they can take better care of 
themselves than any one can take of them. 

I have found so much pleasure and entertain- 
ment from an intimate acquaintance with these 
harmless tenants that I hope another summer to 
find their numbers undiminished—the best possi- 
ble proof that they are satisfied with their 





landlord. Mary V. WorsTELL. 





Dyspepsia. 


We mail 

free comale. 

The Allston Co., 
Boston, Mass. 




































Two Women Any one not 
Talkin g. finding Go ff’s 
Their mneeetien clas — te 
was very low, . 
So very i I could in desired shade, 










not catch it, send the name of 
But I heard this much the house that 
as I turned to go: 


could not suppl: 


“What make of you and four 2- 


braid d’ ye think 













will match it?” cent stamps and 
The, other_ replied, we will send sam- 
Oh, Goff's, of fH ple roll matching 
For it comes in 100 any color wanted. 


D. Goff & Sons 
Pawtuckct, 
RL 






shades or more.” 


-~ 
Stammerers’ 








Boson Institute and Trainin; 
School. Alwaysopen. All impediments in speech 
cured for life. 41 Tremont Street, Boston. 


OICE TRAINING for Speech and for Pass 


Stammering is my specialty. WALTER K. FO 
Box canes Boston, 





ASS. 


TED. Canvassers in every New England 

a to sell Castilian Cream for removing 

grease, fresh paint and ink. A preparation of great 

merit, which has had a large sale wherever introduced. 
F. C. . LORD, AGENT, West Roxbury, Mass. 


AGENTS Wanted in New England for the ome 
Library Association. Organized in 1884, of natio: 
reputation, having 300,000 members in the United _ 








able food for Broth or 
. U. 8. Gov’t for use in | 
Army, Navy and Hospitals. Pint tins sent by express for 
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MAKES BABIES HAPPY. 


Cures Eczema. 

Cures Salt Rheum. 

Cures Erysipelas. 

Cures Burns. 

Cures Infant Chafing. 

Is the best Baby Powder. 

Price soc. per Box, postage paid. 
Magical to Cleanse and Cure. 
Sold by Druggists. 


COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Send postal for free sample. 





HEAR that child cough! 


Good gracious! why should 
you? ANGIER’S PETRO- 
LEUM TABLETS will cure 
it. 

All druggists, 25 cents, 
Send Postal to 
Angier Chemical Co., Irvington St., 
for Free sample. 


Boston, 





TO COUNT 
THE HOURS 
FROM MIDNICHT— 


Have you ever done it? And how lonesome and 
dreary the task, and how nagging to nerves. 
Brain-rest comes from sound Shes. and sound 
sleep comes from the use of PYRO-FEBRIN 
TABLETS. Absolutely no Morphia, Opium or 
Chloral. They insure eound, refreshing glee 2p and 
a rested nervous system 

Cure NERVOUS and SICK HEADACHE. 

Pyro-Febrin Cures Head-Cold in one night. 


Sold everywhere . , Seva -five cents, or by 
mail, 5 boxes for $1.00. 


THE PYRO-FEBRIN 00., Northampton, Mass. 


Furs! Furs! 
BEST QUALITY. LEADING STYLES, 
LOWEST PRICES. 


Custom Work a Specialty, Furs dyed and made over 
into the most desirable styles. Perfect fit guaranteed. 


Highest Prices paid for Raw Skins. 


H. CRINE, 
The Only Exclusive Practical Furrier in New England, 
15 & 17 AVON ST., BOSTON. 

















‘PULMONARY 
BALSAM. 


‘VEGETABLE 








3 Worth Tells. || Time Tries, $ 


The well-known cure for 
“Best in the cota: 

World. 9 consump: 
Say ALLEN & CO., Cincinnati, 0., afer 





| 50 Years’ Sale. 





mts are making from four to five dollars a 
dress R. B. HASSETT, 6 Beacon St., Boston, "Mass. 





te No Help. No Pay. 4) 
| CUTLER BROS. & CO., Wholesale Drugsiste, 
Boston, Proprietors. Pric e 50 cents, $1. 











For mi. or  Chapped Hands, Face or Lips, 
dChafing of Infants, Itching, Eczema, 


Irritation after Shaving, Tan, Sunburn, &e. | 
Not Sticky or area 25. at Druggiste: by Mail "0c. 
. W. FLYNN, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


( 
( 
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~ For WEAK LUNGS 


Winchester’s Hypophosphite of Lime & Soda. 


For Chronic Bronchitis, Nervous 7 nee, 


Dyspepsia or Indigestion, Loss of or and 
of te e, and diseases arising from n Poverty 
the Blood, Winchester’s Hypophosphite 
a specific, bein unequalled as a Vitalleing 
Tonic, “sonD erve and Blood ore. 
BY DRUGGIS 
WINCHESTER & co., Chemists, 
162 William St., N. Y. 


FROM BRONCHITIS 
TO THE GRAVEYARD 


is the experience of many people 
who permit a cold to run into bron- 
chitis, and that into a bron- 
chitis, which kills more quickly than 
consumption. Aérated Oxygen is 
oxygenized air loaded with medi- 
cated vapor, which cures Colds 
Coughs, Bronchitis, Catarrh and 
other Bronchial Troubles. 
Send for Pamphlet. 
Aerated Oxygen Compound Co., Nashua, N. H. 
Chicago Office : 3 & 4 CENTRAL Music HALL. 
New York Office: 19 BEEKMAN STREET. 


Don’t be 
Hop Plaster *"Eooled 
There is no other plaster like it in ee 


rties and quickness of action. 
oo Soreness, strengthens weak 








away Pain and 
places no matter where located or how severe. 


THE nuine Hop Paster is prepared 
by the Hop Plaster on both sides eaten. 
‘ou’ll find our name 0 
over when you buy. 


Sarg 


; 
4 
J 
” 
% 





eater! bee wee! rece ee a oe Ge 
: = rears fase Bere 


FEBRUARY 2, 1893. 





ole THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








‘‘| abor=Measure.’”’ 


A day’s work — What's the size of it?» How 
large is a day? How big is a minute? As 
big as you make it. Make it big enough, and 
you can set your own price. Keeping your 
thumb on the minutes, makes labor precious 
and high-paid. Your fortune is in your pocket, 
if you carry an accurate timepiece, which 
doesn’t cost a month’s pay to purchase, nor a 
day’s pay every time you bump it. The new 
Quick-Winding Waterbury, winds in 5 
seconds, Jeweled works, stem-winding and 
setting. A high-class watch, $4 to $15 


It has time, style and wear. 
Rich men wear it to save a costlier one. Are you a doubting Thomas ? 
Your wife would delight in the elegant 
ladies’ designs, and there are several 
styles for the boys. S It 
Gold, filled, (14-karat), coin silver, etc. ee e 
In forty styles, sold by all Jewelers. 53 


Peptik Bread 


Is Something New—A Bread Without Yeast. 


Yeast ferments, decomposes, or in plain English rots, and this fer- 
mentation destroys part of the nutrient qualities of the flour, and 
gives bread that peculiar yeasty taste, which does not belong to 
true bread. Yeast bread (except when stale or toasted), when 
taken into the stomach, often ferments and causes'sour stomach. 


In Peptik Bread the nutrient quality of the flour is re- 
tained. It is the best bread for every person, and 
especially dyspeptics. It is healthier than yeast bread, 
more palatable, promotes digestion and is much less 


trouble to make. 
A lady writes: “This receipt for Peptik Bread has been worth 
hundreds of doliars to me. ‘The bread is so light, so sweet, and so 
good, and so little trouble to make.” 
Peptik bread can be made in an hour, yeast bread re- 
quires from 4 to 12hours. The receipt for making Pep- 
tik Bread is copyrighted, but it is yours for the asking. 
Send name and address (a postal card will do) to the 
CLEVELAND Bakinc Powper Co.,81 Futon Sr., N. Y. 





SPECIAL OFFER. 


HIS edition of Chambers’s Encyclopedia is a reprint of the revised Edinburgh edition. It contains 
the complete American Notes. The size of the volumes (7'4 x5 inches and 1'4 inches thick) 
makes these books much more convenient for reference than the unwieldy quarto volumes. 

Cloth bound, gilt titles, 12 volumes, 12,500 pages, 27,000 distinct subjects. 





' This set of books was originally sold by the publishers for $15.00. Since last November we have 
been selling it for $8.00, but during the next two weeks from this date (February 2) we make the 
cash price only $7.00, and include Free the Lyceum Library Book Case described in the last 
October Premium List on page 538. Must be sent by express and charges paid by the receiver. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





peor pa To Clothe 


Babies. 





We offer extra inducements to commence with the Babies, on the principle 
that they will continue customers for the longest time. 


The two little dresses made of Fine Nainsook described below are good 


examples. 
LONG SLIP FOR $1.00.—Gretchen waist with hemstitched tucks and feather stitching 
between. Skirt has deep hemstitched hem. Neck and sleeves trimmed to correspond. 
SHORT DRESS FOR 87 cts.—Mother Hubbard yoke of hemstitched tucks, one insertion in 
center; sleeves finished with two rows ot hemstitched tucks, and fine embroidered edge; neck 
to correspond. Skirt has deep hem and two clusters of three tucks. above. Sizes 6 months to | 
year 
Sent by mail, postage paid 8 cts. extra—can be returned and money refunded 
if not satisfac tory. 


Our catalogue of Babies’ wear and full descriptions of the latest styles for Boys and Girls of 
all ages furnished upon application 


60 and 62 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


No More 
Chapped Hands. 


All the Pain and Discomfort 
Positively Prevented and Cured 


BY USING 






Medicinal and 
Toilet Soap. 


yt COMBINATION of pure Petroleum 
and Olive Oil. 


Gives a smoothness and softness to the God ap CaN rey 
skin not obtained by any other preparation. E N S D ) 
Used by Physicians. All dealers have it. 


The Barne ey Co., Boston, Mass. ROYAL DUTCH 














Flome, Sweet Flome. 


“Be it ever so humble 
There’s no place like home” 


That is made clean and bright by using 


Good-Will Soap. 


No more ruined paint from using “/abor-saving” powders. 
No more sore hands from’ using impure soap. 





No more disease caused by soap made from impure stock. 


No more trouble in laundry, bath-room or kitchen. 


You are safe from these calamities if you order Good -Will Soap. 


“It Fills the Bill.” 
GEO. E. MARSH & CO., Manufrs., Lynn, Mass. 





Send 3 Two-Cent Stamps for Samples. 
COCOA. 


PURE-SOLUBLE—DELICIOUS. 
COMPARISON PROVES SUPERIORITY. TRY IT. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 

Free Trial Sample on receipt of address by 
STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, Importer, Boston. 


* At iful il- 
Florida Facts. one edi 


Simple diet is best, for many dishes bring 
many diseases—PLINY. 











FOR 








BREAKFAST written by a Deputy Commissioner of the U. 8. 
TO-MORROW Dept. Agriculture. It describes the best bargains 
in Florida for homes, for phosphate, for invest- 

TRY : ment, found in ten years’ search. We sell lands, 
FOULDS’ hotels, houses, orange groves, on easy terms. 


Send 10-cent stamp for book to JAS. H. FOSS, 
28 School Street, Room 42, Boston, Mass. 


WHEAT | Grocers 
GERM Everywhere 


wea. | Sal Speaking 
~ ~ of Pins, 


DID you ever reflect, that just the praper angle must 


WHEAT GERM 
be given for a perfect point ; not too much, to weak- 


Is simply en the binding power of the pin, nor too litule, to 















vent insertion—probably not ;—* Joo much ofa 
the germ rifle!" Justsuch atrifieas a pricked finger when 
the blood is in bad state, or a bent pin when _ 
and gl uten would have otherwise started the day calmly, 
made just 4 difference between success and, vailure 
of wheat,— for that da 


In buying pins insist on ae the “Puritan,” 
that’s all. that’sthe tradename. Send your address to- 
red, = a rasampe card of the only perfect pin made. 


Gluten makes bone — muscle -- sinew. 
It’s the ideal food for children who play’ 
hard and study hard. 


American Pin Company 
Waterbury, Conn. 























